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THE OUTLOOK. 


N our columns this week the Countess Krockow 

reports the present state of opinion and feeling 
in Berlin, with a glance at African topics. Mrs. 
Barr’s growing popularity as a novelist is noted, 
with some characterization of the quality of her 
work; Francis J. Douglas describes that terra in- 
cognita to most people, the Hebrew quarter of New 
York; under the title of “An Interesting Sym- 
posium,” views of a number of teachers of science 
on the present attitude of scientific men toward the 
doctrine of evolution are given; Mr. Edgar M. 
Bacon reports observations and experiences among 
the Bahama Islands; Miss Vida D. Scudder con- 
tributes the first part of a very charming story 
which finds its scene of action in a picturesque 
English village. In the Home Dr. Grace ©. Peck- 
ham continues a discussion of the “ Voluntary 
‘Bondage of Woman ;”’ Grace C. Kempton writes of 
“ Mind Cure in the Nursery ;” Miss Ada Sherwood 
tells an ‘‘ After-Christmas Story” for Our Young 
Folks ; for whose benefit Miss Mary E. Vandyne 
also describes ‘“‘How the Monkeys Crossed the 
Stream.” In the Sunday Afternoon will be found a 
sermon by the Rev. George A. Gordon, of the Old 
South Church, Boston. Ibsen’s plays furnish the 


text for the leading review in Books and Authors. 


* * 
* 


During the past week two events of far-reaching 
importance have taken place in this city—the de- 
cision of Judge Barrett dissolving the North River 
Sugar Refining Company, and the formation of the 
Inter-State Railway Association. The first is a 
blow at unregulated combination; the second, a 
blow at unrestricted competition. Of the second 
we speak in-another column. According to Judge 
Barrett’s decision respecting the Sugar Trust, the 
North River Company, by the act of joining the 
Sugar Trust, has forfeited its corporate charter. In 
a manner singularly clear and terse, the objects and 
methods of the combination are set forth. Some 
of these are in no wise inconsistent with the inter- 
ests of the public. The avowed objects of the 
Trust are: (1) “To promote economy of adminis- 
tration ;” (2) “to give to each refinery the bene- 
fit of all appliances and processes known or used by 
the others;” (3) “to furnish protection against 
unlawful combinations of labor;” (4) “ to protest 
against inducements to lower the standard of re- 
fined sugars ;” (5) “generally, to promote the in- 
terests of the parties hereto.” The Trust, of course, 
avows the purpose to insure merely “reasonable ” 
profits, and were it not as absurd to give American 
capitalists absolute power to determine what are 
reasonable profits as to give Irish landlords power 
to define reasonable rents, or trades-unions power to 
define reasonable wages, there would be no necessity 
for State interference. 
rather to the methods of the Trust than to its ob- 
jects. Judge Barrett first points out that all the 


refineries which had been organized as partnerships 


were reorganized as corporations, “for the express 
purpose of creating the very shares of. capital 
through which the combination was to be formed.” 
This having been done, every share in every com- 
pany was transferred to the Trust Board, and trust 


' cured by the voter only at the polling-place.” 


But the decision is devoted | 


certificates were issued to the former stockholders, 
representing the aggregate property, and dividends 
were henceforth paid from the aggregate fund, and 
not from the earnings of the particular corporations 
in which stock had been held. The stock in the 
original corporations having thus become “lifeless,” 
the holding of a single share by each director, with- 
out beneficial interest, is not a compliance with the 
statutory requirement that the directors shall “ re- 
spectively be stockholders in such company.” All 
shares in the original corporations have been virtu- 
ally, if notnominally, transferred tothe Trust Board, 
and ‘ when the whole body of stockholders offend 
the law of the corporate being, the corporation 
offends.” The formation of the combination was, 
therefore, a corporate act, which works a dissolu- 
tion and a forfeiture of the charters whose powers 
have been abused. This decision, if it is affirmed on 
appeal, is a severe blow to Trusts. 


* * 
* 


Governor Hill’s opposition to ballot reform is 
meeting with as little support from the leaders of 
his party in other States as did his recommenda- 
tion of a six years’ term for the Presidency and a 
life senatorship for ex-Presidents. During the past 
week Governor Green, of New Jersey, and Gov- 
ernor Gray, of Indiana, have in their annual mes- 
sages both declared themselves in the strongest and 
most explicit way in favor of the reform. Govern- 


| or Green declares that the bribery and intimida- 


tion of the voter can only be prevented by his com- 
plete isolation in preparing and casting his ballot, 
and in order to attain this “ the tickets should be 
printed at public expense and given to the voter 
by a public officer just before voting.” On the 
official ballot space should be left upon which the 
voter may write whatever name he chooses, but no 
ballot except the official one shall be voted. Gov- 
ernor Gray in like manner expresses the view that 
“the ballot should be printed by the State, and pro- 

The 
Indianapolis “Sentinel” declares that there is not 
a Democratic paper in the State which does not 
favox.this plan. Unfortunately, this repudiation of 
Governor Hill’s position by his fellow-partisans has 
been accompanied by an indorsement of his position 
by the Republican Governor of Connecticut. Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley in his message says: ‘“ The systems 
proposed, as suggested and enacted in other States, 
seem too extensive in their provisions, and involve 
unnecessary delays to the elector and large expense 
to the public without compensating security.” 


* 


The objections to the Saxton bill are either curi- 
ously illogical or do not go to the essentials of it. To 
the unprejudiced reader the burdensome expense of 
having a single ballot offered to the voter by a 
single public officer, instead of half a dozen ballots 
sent by mail and offered at the polls by as many 
officers of the various machines, is not apparent. 
The objection which has been interposed, that it 
makes it difficult for an illiterate person to vote, 
is really a commendation of it. If we could enact 
a bill which would automatically exclude all voters 
from the polls who could not read the ballots they 
cast, there would be a decided gain. Prohibiting 
the printing of private ballots, while perhaps not 
inconsistent with the American idea of liberty, is at 


first thought repugnant, and we observe that a Cana- 
dian correspondent in the “ Evening Post” reports 
that this measure, while it has put a stop to disorder 
and disturbance at the polls, has not sufficed to put 
a stop to bribery, men having generally sufficient 
honesty to vote according tocontract. There would 
certainly be a distinct advantage if the State provid- 
ed all the printed ballots necessary for election, and 
there is only a sentimental objection to a law pro- 
hibiting the use of any other ballot. But a far 
more efficacious remedy for bribery than either 
would be such a law as Mr. Diven proposed in last 
week’s Christian Union, compelling all committees 
who handle election funds to present a sworn state- 
ment of their expenditures in detail and open to the — 
public. We note in this connection an official de- 

nial of the statement, which The Christian Union 

had reported on the strength of a before uncontra- 

dicted report in the daily papers, that the Campaign 
Committees burned their accounts. There was, it 
seems, some correspondence burned, but no “valu- 
able’? documents. This denial affords a new basis 

for an effective demand by the contributors for a 

published statement of the expenditures, which, of 
course, can easily be made since the accounts have 

been preserved. 

The report agreed upon by the special commis- 

sion appointed by the Governor of New York State 

to consider and recommend to the Legislature of 
the State legislation for adoption concerning the 
liquor traffic fixes the license fees for saloons selling 
all kinds of liquor at from $300 to $500 in cities, 

and from $100 to $200 in es The fees for 
saloons selling ale. wine, and becr only are fixed 
at from $60 to $150 in cities, and from $40 to 
$100 in towns. The bill further direets that in 

licensing new saloons none shall be licensed so as 

to give more than one to every 500 of the popula- 

tion (though old saloons may be continued without 

regard to the proportion) ; requires that bondsmen 

should be residents of the city—not, as under the 

Philadelphia law, of the ward; prohibits sales 

from midnight till six o’clock in the morning, and. 
till five in summer; permits holders of hotel and 

eating-house licenses to furnish any kind of meals 

on Sundays; provides for three excise commission- 

ers to be appointed in cities And elected in towns, 
and establishes many minor rules which need not 
be recapitulated here. We do not think that this 

report will give very general satisfaction to any 

parties. All we hope for it is that it will serve as 

a basis for legislative action of a more radical char- 
acter. It is in the nature of a compromise, and is 

for that reason necessarily unsatisfactory. Not 

that such measures never give satisfaction. When 
parties are agreed as to the end to be reached, and 
differ as to the methods to be employed, a compro- 
mise is legitimate and -often necessary ; but when. 
they differ radically as to the ends themselves, a 

compromise is impossible. Men engaged in the 
liquor business regard that as a legitimate business, 
and expect the law to be so framed as to protect, if 
not to promote, it. ‘Temperance men, on the other 
hand, regard the liquor business as illegitimate and 

in the nature of a public nuisance, and they desire 
a law which shall suppress it, or come as near sup- 
pression as possible. This is a difference which 

cannot be adjusted by a compromise. The people 
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of the State of New York must determine whether 
they regard the saloon as a public benefit to be pro- 
tected or a public nuisance to be suppressed. Those 
of us who believe the latter must be ready to 
compromise to accomplish that suppression; but, if 
we do not mistake public sentiment, it will be more 
and more uncompromising as regards any proposi- 
tions looking to the promotion or even protection 
of the liquor traffic. | 

Important news comes from the interior of Africa 
of events that‘ may have a most serious bearing on 
the attempt to abolish slavery and on African mis- 
sionary work. ‘The readers of Stanley’s books and 
of the diary of Livingstone are familiar with the 
name of Mtesa, King of Uganda,a country of East. 
ern Central Africa, northwest of the Victoria Ny- 
anza, with a population of 5,000,000 people, called 
the Waganda, who area warlike race. King Mtesa, 

who had on the whole treated explorers and mis- 
sionaries kindly, died some time ago. His successor, 
Mwanga, has since perpetrated the most atrocious 
barbarities from time to time, both on his own sub- 
jects and the missionaries. It was by his treachery 
that Bishop Harrington met his martyrdom. News 
now comes that Mwanga, having plotted to abandon 
his entire body-guard to starvation on an island, 
was attacked by them—the plot having become 
known—deposed from the throne and driven from 
the kingdom. His brother Kiwewa was made king, 
and one of his first acts was to appoint several 
Christians to offices. This enraged the Arabs, who 
feared that Mohammedanism and the slavery system 
would both suffer,and in revenge they have burned 
several mission stations, have killed many converts, 
and now openly threaten the extinction of all the 
mission stations in Central Africa, and declare their 
intention to wake Uganda a Mohammedan country. 
Of course it ‘s impossible to predict the outcome of 
this violence. We cannot believe that the progress 
made with such difficulty by Christianity and civili- 
zation in the Dark Continent will be permanently 
lost; but that a fierce and bitter fight will be waged 
against them by the Mohammedans and slave- 
traders in Central Africa seems certain. 

* * 
* 

The Liberals in Norway, following in the wake 
of the French Liberals, have been dividing their 
forces and fighting against each other instead of 
concentrating them on the Conservatives, with the 
inevitable result of diminished power and loss of 
political influence. The triennial elections for the 
Storthing, which have just been held, have greatly 
weakened the numerical strength of the Liberals; 
they have lost the services in the Storthing of 
several of their ablest leaders, and have probably 
thrown the Government into the hands of the Con- 
servatives. When the session of the Storthing 
opens in February there will be fifty-four Conserva- 
tive members opposed to twenty-two Moderates and 
thirty-eight Liberals; unless some compromise is 
made which shall harmonize action among the 
Liberals, the Conservatives will have everything in 
their own hands. The ministry will undoubtedly 
make an attempt to sustain themselves by securing 
some basis of mutual action between \the Radicals 
and the Moderates. In order to do thipthe Minister 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs, who has made himself 
specially obnoxious to the Radicals, will probably 
be obliged to leave the Cabinet, notwithstanding the 
fact that he is the nephew of the Premier Sverdrup. 
The Ministry have tried unsuccessfully the experi- 
ment of attempting to please both parties. Their 
concessions to the Radicals have not gone far 
enough in answer to claims for manhood suffrage 
and for thoroughgoing reform in ecclesiastical 
organization, but they have gone too far for the Con- 
servative Republicanism of the country, which has 
its strength among the peasantry and whose principal 
ery is for reduction of taxation. It is doubtful 
whether the Ministry can hold together long after 
the opening of the Storthing, and in the event of a 


change the Conservatives will probably return to 
power. 

The International Congress of Trades-Unions, of 
whose assembling in London, November 12, we 
have already spoken, remained in session for a 
week. Many of its meetings were stormy, some 
being almost broken up by wrangling, mostly because 
of the efforts of the socialistic element to carry 
things with a high hand. This element, needless 
to say, had its main strength among the Continental 
delegates, though it did not fail of seconding by the 
small group of English radicals led by Mr. Burns. 
The mass of the English delegates stood firm, how- 
ever, and voted down all the wild proposals of the 
hotheads. In fact, the main aciion of the Con- 
gress consists in the negative virtue of resisting and 
rejecting such propositions as that for a universal 
strike on May 1, 1889, for a concerted effort to 
make the working day one of eight hours through- 
out the world, and others of like scope. The 
violent dissensions which marked the sessions of 
the Congress must go far to impair the force of the 
positive resolutions upon which agreement was 
possible. One of these .reads as follows: “ The 
workingmen’s parties of the different countries 
should insert in their programme, and actively 
spread abroad, the demand for the repeal of all the 
laws which refuse the rights of public meeting and 
of national and international assemblies of work- 
ingmen.” This resolution is aimed, of course, at 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, from which coun- 
tries delegates were not allowed to go to the Con- 
gress. A more suggestive vote was this: “ Believ- 
ing that the vast armaments of the governments of 
Europe are a constant menace to the peace.of the 
world, and cause the greatest evils to the working 
classes, the Congress urges the democracy of the 
different countries to demand from their represent- 
atives the substitution of arbitration for war in the 
settlement of international disputes.” The next 
Congress is to be held in Paris. 


* * 
* 


Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, has 
rendered a decision respecting the taxation of 
charitable bequests which will be of interest in this 
country. The case was that of a large legacy left 
for the extension of foreign missions and_ the 
maintenance and education of the children of mission- 
aries. The Chief Justice has decided that this 
money was not devoted to a public purpose in such 
sense as to exempt it from the income tax. The 
ground taken was that a charity is richer by the 
amount of the tax excused. No matter how ex- 
cellent its object, no matter how beneficial its influ- 


ence upon the community, to exempt it from taxa- 
tion is to transfer that much of the burden of sup- 


porting it from the voluntary giver to the public. 
As the “Spectator” puts it, the taxpayer is made 
to pay for the maintenance of a charity which is 
professedly maintained by somebody else. What 
makes the decision of interest to America is that 
there is a growing sentiment here in favor of lessen- 
ing the exemption hitherto accorded to religious and 
benevolent corporations. California’s experiment 
in taxing church property of every description is by 
no means unpopular, at least in its application to 
costly churches in the cities, which are regarded by 
many, and not wholly without reason, as a part of 
the private property of the wealthy few to whom 
the churches belong. But the chief cause of the 
growth of the sentiment against exemptions is the 
immense accumulation of property, especially school 
property, in the hands of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The complete exemption of this from any share in 
the public burdens is coming to be regarded as an 
indirect method of taxing the community for the 
support of institutions which they believe not only 
are not of public benefit, but, by dividing the sup- 
port of the public schools, operate directly against 
the public welfare. Public policy demands that all 


American -children shall be afforded a common 
American education by the State, and there is no 
reason why the buildings: used by church schools 
should not be taxed as well as the buildings used by 
private schools. 

* * 

“The Railway Age” reports! that in the year 
just ended nineteen railway companies, with almost 
1,600 miles of lines and nearly $65,000,000 of 
bonds and stocks, have been placed in the hands of 
the courts and sold at auction for the benefit of 
creditors. Yet these figures, alarming as they 
seem, are not so great as those of most previous 
years, so that the Inter-State Commerce Act is not 
to be held responsible for any exceptional disasters 
to the railway interests. During the last thirteen 
years four hundred and twenty-three railway com- 
panies, representing in securities almost $2,545,- 
000,000, have been, in the same way, seized by the 
courts and sold. ‘The Railway Age,” in comment- 
ing upon the record of bankruptcy, says that the 
railway property of the country has not constituted a 
profitable form of investment. This inference, though 
natural, is by no means just. As Mr. Poor, the 
author of the * Railway Manual,” stated several 
years ago, the net revenues of the railroads have, 
since 1880, amounted to nearly nine per cent. of the. 
capital actually invested. The stock which has 
been wiped out of existence in these reorganiza- 
tions has represented almost nothing but water. 
It must further be borne in mind that the capital 
actually invested in a railroad, as in a mill, is some- 
thing very different from the amount which it 
would now cost to rebuild it. If a mill costing 
$100,000 can, in a few years after its erection, be 
replaced for $50,000, its renting value sinks one- 
half. There is no reason why railroad property 
should be exempted from similar depreciations. 
The starthng figures of the “ Age’’ do not consti- 
tute an argument against Government control of 
railway rates, but simply indicate how far Govern- 
ment control of the railways themselves is being 
introduced without the aid of legislation: ‘“ During 
the year twenty-two companies, with 3,270 miles 
of line and nearly $187,000,000 of securities, have 
become insolvent and passed from the control of 
their owners into that of the courts.” 


* * 


It can hardly be necessary for us to add anything 
to the Symposium on Evolution which we publish 
on another page. It is of value because it shows by 
unimpeachable testimony what is the tendency, if 
not the absolute consensus, of scientific thinkers of 
all schools in the United States on this subject. 
Doubtless to some religious teachers this will be a sad 
showing ; for the men who voted to expel from his 
chair a theological professor in South Carolina for 
holding that evolution is not inconsistent with reve- 
lation will see in this symposium a new evidence 
of the infidel tendencies of our age. Even they, 
however, should be gratefu! to us for thus unmasking 
the concealed batteries of insidious and dangerous 
error. For ourselves, we gladly report the fact as 
an indication of intellectual progress, and the 
measurable establishment of a view of life which is 
far more full of hope for the future than that which 
it is rapidly superseding, while it also confirms reve- 
lation by giving to it an interpretation at once 
more profound spiritually, more inspiring morally, 
and more intelligible and rational. 


* * 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Senator Plumb 
has introduced a bill to create a permanent Tariff 
Commission to inquire into the prices of commodi- 
ties both here and abroad, and the cost of the differ- 
ent factors entering into their production. Mr. 


Plumb, it will be remembered, believes in protec- 
tion, but not in such protection as will secure more 
than moderate profits to manufacturers.4£—The 
Louisiana sugar planters and Claus Spreckles, rep- 
resenting the Pacific coast interest, have decided to 
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support the plan of a bounty of one cent per pound 
- instead of demanding a higher protective tariff. 
Senator Sherman has introduced an electoral reform 
bill which provides that elections for Representa- 
tives in Congress shall after 1890 be conducted ac- 
cording to its provisions, and that wherever State 
Legislatures direct the election of Presidential 
electors in the same manner the expense shall be 
paid out of the Federal Treasury. The bill /pro- 
vides for non-partisan Electoral Boards in all 

States and districts. It does not provide for secret 
voting or the printing of the ballots by the Govern- 
ment. The Senate tariff debate is drawing to a 
close. Senator Brown, of Georgia, frequently votes 
with the Republicans in favor of a high tariff. 
Senator Plumb created some alarm among his col- 
leagues last week by moving that all fresh fish, 
whether frozen or not, be admitted free of duty. 
He said that the present laws discriminate between 
New England and the West. After some discus- 
sion, however, he consented that all fresh fish 
should be taxed if the rate were made uniform. 
The deadlock which has prevailed in the House of 
Representatives for more than a week has been 
temporarily broken by an agreement with Mr. 
Weaver, the chief obstructionist, that he should be 
eullowed to bring his Oklahoma bill to a vote. The 
new rule by which it was proposed to avoid dead- 
locks in the future by giving the majority power to 
put an end to all filibustering has been recommitted 
by a close vote, and thus, temporarily at least, de- 
feated. 


THE RAILWAY SITUATION. 


FTER much discussion, the Presidents of the 
chief railways running southwest from Chi 
cago have adopted a provisional @greement which, 
itis hoped, will end the ruinous war inrates. The 
banking houses representing the investing public 
and controlling the money necessary for railroad 
building have insisted that some effectual measures 
should be taken to check a rapid progress toward 
bankruptcy. The new plan proposes an Inter-State 
Commerce Railway Association, designed to enforce 
the provisions of the Act and to maintain uniform 
rates. There is to be a representative board of 
managers, who shall appoint rate committees. The 
divisions of through rates shall be arranged through 
the Association, the intention being that all bid- 
ding for business by means of private concessions 
shall cease. One officer of each company shall be 
held responsible for the strict maintenance of rates. 
The board of managers shall limit unnecessary out- 
lay and reckless striving for business through sepa- 
rate agencies or the payment of commissions, or 
they may abolish or forbid the same, and cause 
joint agencies to be established at the expense of 
the Association. Provision is made for a verifica- 
tion of all accounts, which must: be ratified by the 
officers in charge. Violations of the Inter-State 
Commerce Act are to be reported to the Commis- 
sion, and a penalty of not less than $250 is to be 
assessed, and offending employees promptly dis- 
missed. The whole agreement is to continue in 
force for sixty days. Resolutions were passed in- 
dorsing the Inter-State Commerce Act and con- 
demning the payment of commissions, and all the 
professions made at the meeting appear to have 
been of a conservative kind. | 
Among business and Wall Street men opinions ap- 
pear to differ as to the practical utility of this agree. 
ment. It is held, on the one hand, that this agree- 
ment does not differ materially from others made 
and broken many times before; that the penalties 
are not serious; and that the indorsement of the 
Inter-State Act contradicts the previous utterances 
of most railway managers. On the other hand, the 
agreement to allow inspection of the books is held 
to, be evidence of sincerity, and the plan meets with 
cautious praise as a step in the right direction. Two 
or three motives have led to this attempted combi- 


nation: partly a desire to guard financial interests 
against unscrupulous and dishonest competition ; 
partly a purpose to keep up rates sufficiently to pay 
a profit, which, naturally enough, the holders of 
watered stock think should include dividends on 
water, and which the traveling and mercantile pub- 
lic think should be confined to dividends on capital 
actually invested ; and partly an honorable and very 
serious effort on the part of bankers, who represent 
bona fide investors, to prevent the dishonest adminis- 
tration of railroads by managers for purely specula- 
tive purposes and in the interest, not of stockhold- 
ers, but of stock speculators. 

It is high time that some such action were taken 
by those interested in railroad properties. It is 
certain that there has been no general appreciation 
of the seriousness of the railway situation. For 
some time the relations of certain roads have repre- 
sented a struggle, not merely for profits, but for ex- 
istence. One great railway after another has given 
evidences of internal trouble in sudden economies or 
reduced dividends, and the troubles among the rail- 
ways west of Chicago have assumed an aggravated 
form. ‘There are various reasons for this disorgani- 
zation, but it is a moral cause which has long been 
placed first by careful students of the situation, and 
their view has been recently reinforced by Charles 
Francis Adams, President of the Union Pacific 
Railway, in his address before the Commer- 
cial Club of Boston. ‘The difficulty,” said Mr. 
Adams, ‘is far more deep-seated and radical than 
the Inter-State Commerce Act. In plain words, it 
does not lie in any act of legislation, State or 
National, and it does lie in the covetousness, want of 
good faith, and low moral tone of those in whose 
hands the management of the railway system 
now is—in a word, in the absence among them of 
any high standard of commercial honor. . . . The 
railroad system of this country, especially west of 
Chicago, is to-day managed on principles which, 
unless a change of heart occurs, and that soon, must 
inevitably lead to disaster. There is among the 
lines composing that system an utter disregard of 
those fundamental ideas of truth, fair play, and fair 
dealing which lie at the foundation, not only of the 
Christian faith, but of civilization itself.”” Mr. Adams 


did not content himself, either, with mere general 


charges. He furnished a bill of particulars. He 
showed that representatives of firms whose business 
was desired have been put upon railway pay rolls 
for amounts equal to the rebate. Persons whose 
influence was valuable have had houses rent free. 
In order to cut rates safely, tickets have been handed 
over to scalpers and they have been allowed com- 
missions equal to half the price, commissions shared 
with the purchasers of the tickets. There have 
been a thousand evasions of the Inter-State Act. 
No wonder Mr. Adams characterizes these things 
as “part and parcel of that sneak-thief and pick- 
pocket method of doing business which has become 
a second nature in certain grades of the railway 
service. It is this absence of good faith, this greed 
of acquisition, this turning over of the business to 
subordinates to hack away at each other at the ex- 
pense of the stockholders, which has brought the 
railway business to its present low condition and 
threatens to carry it still lower. To attribute it to 
the Inter-State Commerce Act is an utter mistake. 
If that Act were totally repealed to-morrow it would 
produce but a temyorary and stock-jobbing relief. 
The railway system must heal itself. No Act of 
Congress or repeal of any Act can help it.” 

It is because we see in the Inter-State Railway 
Association a practical recognition by prominent 
bankers and railroad men of the justice of these 
charges, and a practical purpose to unite, in co- 
operation with the Government, to drive this 
method of dealing out of the railroad field, and 
restore honest and honcrable methods, that we cor- 
dially welcome this movement. We venture upon 
no criticism, favorable or otherwise, in detail. It is 
enough for us that conservative moneyed interests 


have at last awakened to acts which moralists have . 
long deplored in unlimited and unscrupulous com- 
petition, and in the stock-jobbing and gambling to 
which such competition virtually conduces, and are 
making a serious attempt to battle against and 
correct these evils. The battle will not be easily 
won. But it will be won, by the combined force of 
commercial and mercantile interest, enforced by the 
public conscience and sense of honor, and aided, if 
necessary, by the whole power of the Federal 
Government over inter-State commerce and over 
the instruments by which it is carried on. 


A TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Knowing your impartial fairness in all the great 
moral questions of the day, I seek information which I 
am confident will be valuable to many others who, like 
myself, are placed in positions of responsibility, where 
public action must be taken, and where we wish to 
work conscientiously. The great question of temper- 
ance now before the country has its alternative forms 
of prohibition, or such manner of restriction by license as 
shall accomplish the greatest good for the cause. 
There is no difficulty in finding the pros and cons of the 
business in the different partisan publications, but we 
think each side fails to recognize whatsoever truth of 
argument is made by the other. To judge from prohi- 
bition standards, alcohol in all its parts is evil and 
only evil continually, and, as there can be no compro- 
mise with evil, consequently all use of alcohol in what- 
ever form is ‘at variance with the laws of right. On 
the other hand, there are good and true men, Chris- 
tian and conscientious, who claim that in the. pres- 
ent condition of society prohibition is impossible ; that 
alcohol in some form and for some purposes is de- 
manded, and must and will be supplied ; and that it is 
better to regulate by license what it is found it is im- 
possible to prevent by law. How can one reconcile the 
opposing views? - 

I am against the saloons and all social drinking, but 
when the platform of the Prohibition party says it is a 
crime to manufacture or sell alcohol in any form, and 
I know that without alcohol, ether, that which has 
proved the greatest blessing to poor, suffering human- 
ity, cannot be manufactured, I cannot say I am a Pro- 
hibitionist ; and if the chemist and druggist may be 
licensed to use it, why is it not a question-as to who 
shall be licensed, and not a question of total prohibi- 
tion ? 

From your position, will you give your views of what 
you consider practical politics in this matter—the safe 
ground on which an honest man may stand ? 

A LEGISLATOR. 


fe. difficulty with prohibition as a policy is con- 
cisely stated by our correspondent. No one 
proposes absolute prohibition ; because alcohol is 
recognized as a necessity in medicine and the arts. 
So it is proposed to prohibit its sale as a beverage. 
That is, it is prohibited that A sell it to B if Bintends 
to use it as a beverage. The crime of A depends 
on the intention of B; the crime of one man on the 
intent of another. This, if not an anomaly abso-¢ 
lutely without precedent, is so in the extent to which 
it is pushed in prohibitory legislation. But, on the 
other hand, candid observers can hardly fail to dis- 
cern that the license system has broken down, and 
is a failure. They will, generally, if they give the 
matter a non-partisan consideration, agree with the 
letter from Seth Low, Esq., of Brooklyn, which we 
published week before last, on the license system. 
It was an unanswerable indictment of the attempt 
to discern between men fit and men unfit to carry 
on the liquor business. This is the character of 
the present license system in all its forms, high and 
low. A Board is constituted which is vested with 
discretionary power to give or refuse to men per- 
mits to sell liquor, and which is supposed to pre- 
vent the business from passing into bad hands by 
the exercise of its discretion. But in fact it does 
net furnish any such prevention. It produces uni- 
versally a suspicion of favoritism, and often the 
reality. It compels the liquor trade to go into pol- . 
itics to secure excise boards favorable to the busi- 
ness. It prevents successful prosecution for viola- 
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tion of the law, because the jury cannot be made to 
‘ see that it is wicked for A to do what B does right- 
eously, the sole difference being that B had a 
“pull” on the Board and A had none. It is, in 
fact, everywhere simply a tax system, and a tax 
system it should be made in form as it is in fact. 

We accordingly, in answer to our correspondent, 
revive The Christian Union temperance platform, 
announced some years ago, but in parts of it left in 
abeyance because, while the public was bent on 
discussing the relative merits of high license and 
prohibition, it seemed hopeless to get the public ear 
for any other plan. But the elections have gone 
far to demonstrate that neither plan is accepted or 
now likely to be by the American people. The 
defects in both are so serious as to be fatal; and 
the way is open to propose for serious consideration, 
if not a different one, at least the basis for a dif- 
fexent one. We believe that the temperance legis- 
lation for which temperance men should agitate 
involves the following features : 

I. Abolition of the present license system; by 
which we mean a system giving to a licensing board 
power to grant or withhold a license at its disere- 
tion. 

II. A high tax. We do not agree, and we do 
not believe the country agrees, with either the Pro- 
hibitionist or the Republican platform on this subject. 
A tax does not involve approval. It does not involve 
a partnership in profits. There would beno profits 
in the liquor business if the community did not pay 
the cost and leave the profits to the liquor-seller. 
A careful computation should be made of the actual 
pecuniary cost imposed on the community by the 
liquor business in prisons, courts, and poorhouses, 
and the cost should be divided among the liquor- 
sellers and laid upon them. ‘The tax imposed by 
the State should come as near to that figure as 
possible. There is no justice in giving all the 
receipts to the business and imposing all the bur- 
dens on the taxpayer. There is no immorality, no 
moral approbation, no sharing of profits, in impos- 
ing all the burdens on the business which produces 
them. | 

III. How this tax shall be collected is immaterial. 
It may be as the United States revenue tax is col- 
lected, by a special officer who gives a tax receipt ; or 
it may be as other taxes are collected,so that the bus 
iness shall be sold out under the hammer whenever 
the tax is not paid Special penalties may be added 
for attempts to evade the tax. The essential prin- 
ciple is: No more discretionary licenses ; a high tax ; 
any one at liberty to sell who complies with the 
law, and pays his tax ; and no one else permitted to 
sell at all. 

IV. Present restrictive provisions should be re- 
tained. No sale on Sundays; after midnight; to 
minors; to habitual drunkards; within a limited 
distance of a church or schoolhouse ; or in any block 
against the protests or without the consent of a cer- 
tain proportion of the householders. 

V. Local option in every town to prohibit the 
sale, or to restrict it to the drug stores and on pre- 
scription of a physician. 

To this we may add that,in our judgment, the end 
of temperance legislation should be: 

Not to get the largest income out of the business. 

Noi to prohibit all sale, and so indirectly all use, 
of alcoholic liquors. 

But to put an end to the open liquor saloon as we 
have already put an end to the open gambling hell. 


CHRIST A WITNESS-BEARER. 


. NE may say, indeed,” says Matthew Arnold, 
“suppose I could change the pen with which 
I write this into a pen-wiper, I should not thus 
make what I write the truer or more convincing. 
That may be so in reality, but the mass of mankind 
feel differently.” 
We doubt whether the mass of mankind do feel 
differently. We doubt whether the magical change 


of Mr. Arnold’s pen into a pen-wiper would make 
the least difference in the acceptance of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s philosophy. But if he estimates more cor- 
rectly than we do the popular intelligence, we 
certainly agree with him that the judgment which 
he imputes to the mass of mankind would be erro- 
neous. Such a magical transformation added as lit- 
tle to the eredibility of Mr. Arnold’s philosophy as 
it did to the charm of his style. 

If there is no greater significance in the New Testa- 
ment miracles than this, they may well be rejected, 
not on the ground that they are incredible, but on the 
ground that they are immaterial. A miracle is of 
no significance except as it is a worthy authentica- 
tion of a worthy message; and, we may add, of a 
message that requires authenticating. If my boy, 
looking out of the window, says, “It is raining,’ I 
do not need any authentication of his message; I 


look out of the window and see for myself whether - 


it is raining or not. But if an unknown messenger 
calls at my door and asks me for a ten-dollar bill 
for my friend in another street, I require some 
authentication, some certification that he really 
comeg from and represents my friend, before I part 
with my ten-dollar bill. Mr. Arnold suggests cer- 
tain interpretations of the Bible. The Bible is on 
my book-shelves, and I take it down and judge for 
myself whether his interpretation is correct or not. 
His turning a pen into a pen-wiper would not and 
ought not to affect my judgment of the correctness 
of his interpretation. But George Kennan is pub- 
lishing in the “ Century Magazine” some articles 
descriptive of exile life in Siberia; and before I 
will read these articles, certainly before I will allow 
myself to be influenced in judgment or conduct by 
them, I must know that Mr. Kennan has been in 
Siberia, tells what he has seen and heard, and is 
not spinning a yarn, Defoe-like, out of his own 
fertile imagination. | 

The philosopher needs -no authentication ; his 
philosophy is its own evidence. But a witness to 
facts otherwise not known, and perhaps not other- 
wise discoverable, always requires some authentica- 
tion. The distinction is perfectly simple; and we 
act upon it in every-day life. | 

Now, Christ claimed to be, not a philosopher, de- 
dnecing certain conclusions from an examination of 
the phenomena of nature and of life, but a witness 
to certain facts not otherwise known nor perhaps 
otherwise discoverable. ‘ We speak,” he said, 
“what we do know; and testify that we have seen.” 
It becomes, therefore, a matter of prime impor- 
tance to determine whether as a witness he is ade- 
quately authenticated. | 

There are many of us who greatly admire the 
spirit and learning of Emanuel Swedenborg, and see 
much in his teaching that seems to us beautiful and 
true, who do not accept him as a witness‘to the life 


which he thought he saw in the celestial world ; and 


we do not call ourselves Swedenborgians. So there 
are many who admire the spirit and accept the 
moral teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, but who do not 
accept his witness to truth not ascertainable by sci- 
entific inquiry. It may be permitted to doubt 
whether they should call themselves Christians, 
though this is a matter of phraseology, of no great 
importance. We do not question either their sin- 
cerity of conviction or excellence of character. But 
we desire to make it clear that to accept the philo- 
sophic teachings of Christ is not the same as to 
accept his authenticated testimony to facts which 
experience and observation do not and cannot tes- 
tify. 

There are two subjects to which he thus bears 
testimony: the moral character of God and the 
future of the soul. 

Humanity has always had a vague faith in a 
Power greater than itself; but what that Power is, 
and whether allegiance is due to It and what It 
requires of humanity, man has not known. Phi- 
losophy is full of guesses about God, but barren of 
any clear and certified conclusion respecting Him— 


rather, we might write, respecting It. To philos- 
ophy God is either an imperfect Power as to John 
Stuart Mill, or an unknown Power as to Herbert 
Spencer, or a physical power as to Huxley, or a 
deified humanity as to Frederic Harrison, or a 
Stream of Tendency as to Matthew Arnold. 


While these philosophers ‘are debating among 


themselves what this power is, and interchanging 
their theories, and leading men to say, with Huxley, 
that all such talk about God is as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals, and recalling the old inquiry 
of Job, Can any one by searching find out God? 
and verifying Paul’s fine scorn of philosophy when 
it goes beyond its legitimate sphere of the visible 
and the verifiable, Jesus appears and says: “I 
know; Iam God’s Son; I have shared His glory 
with Him; I have come to tell you who He is, 
what He requires, and what. help you may expect 
of Him.” He does not offer us a philosophy; he 
bears witness. And we rightly ask some authenti- 
cation before accepting his witness. We want some 
indication that he came forth from God and re- 
turns to God, and can therefore bear true testi- 
mony to God. 5 

Humanity has always had a vague hope of a life 
beyond the grave. But no one has returned from 
that shadowy land to bear witness to it. And 
what it is, and what life in it is, and whether ~ 
there is any such life, philosophers are not 
agreed. And the same Unknown appears on the 
scene of debate, and says: “I have come from 
that unknown land. I bear witness concerning 
it. I speak that I do know, and testify that I 
have seen.” And again we ask, we have a right 
to ask, we have a duty to ask, authentication. If 
this witness-bearer brings no authentication of his 
testimony, we have no right to receive it. And, in 
fact, they who d@mot believe the authentication do 
not receive the testimony. How can they? They 
may hope, as Queen Isabella did before Columbus 
set sail, that there is a new world, but they cannot 
be sure of it, as all Europe was sure when Colum- 
bus returned bringing the authentication of his 
discovery. 

This truth, that personal acquaintance with,God 
and assured hope of personal immortality rests on 
the authenticated testimony of Jesus Christ, and 
that he who. rejects the authentication logically 
and necessarily ends by rejecting the testimony, is 
dramatically illustrated in the dying hours of Rob- 
ert Elsmere: 

“He did not talk much of immortality, of reunion. 
... One day he suddenly caught Catherine’s hands, 
drew her face to him, and studied it with his glowing 
and hollow eyes, as though he would draw it into his 
soul. ‘He made it,’ he said, hoarsely, as he let her go— 
‘this love—this yearning. And in life He only makes us 
yearn that He may satisfy. He cannot lead us to the 
end and disappoint the craving He himself set in us. 
No, no—could you—could I—do it? ‘And He, the 
source of love, of justice—’” 


And this ery of the dying soul, who longs for 
some. assurance of personal immortality and has 
to be contented with so vague and almost despair- 
ing a hope, is but the dramatic rendering of the 
experience which is expressed in forms scarcely 
less pathetic in the pages of Huxley, Spencer, Mill, 
Arnold. He who rejects the authentication can- 
not rely upon the witness; and he who cannot rely 
upon the witness cannot be sure of the witnessed 
fact. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We are not urg- 
ing our readers to believe in Christ in order that 
they may have a hope of immortality. This would 
be to reverse the apostolic order, to give a hope as 
the ground of the reason that in us. We must 
believe whatever is true because it is true, 
not whatever is pleasant because it is _pleas- 


ant. What we wish to make clear is that 


Jesus Christ claims to be a _heaven-descended 
witness to immortality ; that we have no assured 
certainty of immortality except that witness is 
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adequately authenticated; and that in fact those 
who do not accept as adequate the authentication, 
_however much they may admire and even revere 
the spirit of Jesus, do not and cannot accept his 
testimony respecting either God or immortality, as 
the testimony of a witness who knows—only as the 
vision of a poet who hopes. A man may reject 
particular miracles, and his Christian experience 
remain unchanged ; he may adopt any one of several 
hypotheses as to the miracles, and his Christian ex- 
perience remain unchanged ; but personal acquaint- 
ance with God and assured hope of immortality 
have depended in the past, and will depend in the 
future, on the question whether we regard Christ as 
a philosopher and Christianity as a system of phi- 
losophy, or Christ as a divine witness, whose testi- 
mony to God and the future is to be accepted 
because his authority as a witness has been ade- 
quately authenticated. There is no reason why 
Mr. Arnold’s pen should turn into a pen-wiper; 
because it would authenticate nothing. There is 
an adequate reason why God should have raised 
Jesus Christ from the dead, because that resurrec- 
tion was a worthy authentication of a Witness to 
the sublimest truths of life, the fatherhood of God 
and the future of the soul—truths which no observa- 
tion can verify, and which must be ascertained, if at 
all, not by personal investigation, but by divine 
witness-bearing. In other words, the message is 
worthy of an authentication ; and the authentication 
is worthy of the message. 

We sum up, then, the results of these three arti- 
cles in a single paragraph. Miracles are not viola- 
tions of the order of nature. They are extraordi- 
nary events which are offered as authentications of 
a divine Witness-bearer. Their record has been 
more thoroughly investigated than any other an- 
cient record, and its authenticity and general trust- 
worthiness are better established than any other. 
The church asks this scientific age to bring its sci- 
entific intellect to bear upon these events, and to 
explain them; but it protests against the unscien- 
tifie spirit which declares oracularly, ‘Miracles do 
not happen,” and sweeps them away with such a 
Papal bull from the field of scientific inquiry. We 
court the fullest inquiry, the most searching investi- 
gation. And we do not doubt that the result will 
be to deepen and make much more intelligent the 
faith of the church in Jesus Christ as a divine wit- 
ness to the two sublimest of all the truths of life— 
the fatherhood of God and the future of his chil- 
dren; a witness duly authenticated by the grandest 
and best-established fact of ancient history, the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF HINDRANCE. 


i is an instinctive feeling in the heart of 
every man that he has a right to a clean oppor- 
tunity to do his work in the world and bring out in 
full measure whatever force is in him. It is this 
instinct which resents the obstruction of obstacles 
as something foreign to life, as accidents which 
break up the general order of things, as useless 
interferences which weaken effort, delay achieve- 
ment, and exhaust strength. Every man craves a 
free field for his work and a clean opportunity for 
his talent. If these are granted, he is confident of 
the success which would crown his efforts; if these 
are secured, he is certain of the useful and victo- 
rious life which he will lead. Every energy and 
every gift contains within it an impulse for action. 
The man who discovers in himself the ability to 
write feels that the opportunity to write ought to 
he given to him; the man who develops a gift of 
oratory craves the opportunity of the platform, and 
feels wronged if he does not secure it; the man who 
is conscious of great executive force demands an 
ample field in which to exercise it, and feels de- 
frauded if he does not secure it. Behind every 


gift there is an energy sufficient to send it with the 
impulsion which powder gives to the ball. 


If success in life lay entirely in the working out 
of one’s gifts symmetrically and in doing one’s work 
with the completeness and finish of a fine piece of 
mechanism, obstacles and limitations would be inter- 
ferences with the normal order of things, obstruc- 
tions thrown in the way of the runner which ought 
not to be there. But real success is not a matter of 
complete and symmetrical achievement; it is the 
outcome of a man’s life when the moral force, within 
him is measured against the difficulties he has to 
overcome. These obstacles, which seem so un- 
necessary, these constantly recurring, vexatious, and 
often meaningless interruptions, serve a high moral 
purpose in our lives. There is no business, profes- 
sion, or art which is not beset by them., One of the 
most interesting and suggestive chapters which Mr. 
Hamerton has ever written emphasizes, the moral 
qualities which the technical difficulties in painting 
bring out in an artist. Instead of being able, with- 
out flaw, interruption, or break in the effort, to put 
on canvass the perfect representation of the ideal 
picture in his own soul, the artist is obliged to over- 
come'all manner of small, vexatious difficulties in 
the mere mechanical work of putting his vision into 
a visible form. But in surmounting these difficul- 


ties, vexatious as they are, the vision becomes 


clearer, the purpose stronger, the will steadier, and 
when the work is done there is a moral as well as 
an artistic quality in it. Interruptions and obstacles 
arising from the details which abound in every 
occupation, which grow out of difficulties of personal 
adjustment, out of variations of physical condition, 
out of changing moods and diverse temperaments, 
are vexatious and exhausting, but they play a great 
part in our lives, and the spirit in which we meet 
them largely determines our character. Many a 
man puts forth more moral strength in removing 
obstacles from his path than another puts forth in 
achieving the highest distinction. In such a case, 
who shall say the man whose whole effort has been 
spent in clearing his way has not done as much 
and won as noble a success as he who has run with 


swift and unencumbered feet to the goal at the end? 


THE SPECTATOR. 


A YOUNG man passed the window of a Third Avenue 

restaurant one day last week and glanced hungrily 
at the good things displayed behind the big panes of 
glass. His clothes were black once, but the stains of 
wind and weather and hard times had dyed them a 
brick-dust color that suggested the hue of Fagin’s 
beard, as Dickens has described it. He had no over- 
coat, his dingy Derby hat was broken in two or three 
places, and the collar of his jacket was pinned close 
about his neck after the manner of those whose only shirt 
is in the laundry—or elsewhere. He had an intelligent, 
manly face, with a good deal of force and dignity in its 
expression—the kind of face that looks natural with a 
silk hat above it. I watched the young man’s figure as 
it made way through the crowd, and I saw it pass in 
and out of several store doors. Then I followed it, 
having nothing better to do, and I easily caught up with 
it. When the young man came out of the next place 
he had gone into, he saw me watching him, and he 
stepped up to me and began to speak. “I’m a com- 
parative stranger in this city,” he said, with a very 
slight English accent, “and I’m looking for employ- 
ment. Coming from Seventy-second Street to Twenty- 
seventh Street, I have stopped in more than fifty places, 
and nobody wants any help. I have 1 trade or pro- 
fession, but I am honest, I have no bad habits, and I 


am a strong, healthy, intelligent young man, with a 


more than ordinarily good education. But there 
doesn’t seem to be any place for me in this big city of 
a million people. What do you think about it?” I 
confess myself but a Job’s comforter in such eases, but 
I told the young man that [ had been in his place once, 
and had struggled as he was struggling, and that I 
thought there was a way out of such situations, etc., 
etc. He smiled grimly, as who should say: “ All very 
fine talk, but here Iam!” The young man was doubt- 
less sincere, because he didn’t want money, and was 
evidently suffering. I couldn’t help wondering after 
he left me what would be the next chapter in his inter- 
esting story. He had said when we parted; “ Well, I 


can’t beg, and I won’t starve !” and I thought to my- 
self: Aren’t the circumstances and the material and 
the spirit here for the making of a dangerous criminal? 
And how many such young men are there in New York 
to-day ? 

The study of the causes that produce crime and of 
the criminal character has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention recently among people who would never be sus- 
pected of interest in such a question. So distinctively . 
literary men as Charles Dudley Warner, George W. 
Cable, and Julian Hawthorne have manifested a more 
than common interest in the question. Two or three 
years ago the Rev. R. Heber Newton, of this city, wrote 
an article for a weekly paper on the psychological proe- 
esses of reformation in a criminal. This article came to 
the attention of the editor of “The Summary,” a week- 
ly newspaper published and edited by prisoners in the 
New York State Reformatory at Elmira, and in the 
next issue of that paper there appeared a criticism of 
Dr. Newton’s arguments and explanations, the writer 
going so far as to claim that the reverend gentleman 
didn’t understand the criminal character at all. A 
marked copy of the little paper was sent to the clergy- 
man, and in a few days a letter from him reached the 
imprisoned editor of “The Summary.” The letter sin- 
cerely thanked the editor for the correction, and stated 
that the writer was only a student in that branch of 
knowledge, and would be glad to obtain any informa- 
tion that would be of service to him in his future study. 
It was the expression of a sincere man, and it afforded 
the unique spectacle of an honored and influential pub- 
lic man apologizing to a convict. The incident further 
suggested that the morally diseased may evolve out of 
the consciousness of his own experience the philosophy 


which the learned doctor may seek in vain. 


* * * 


The painfully fine distinction which people in needy 
circumstances sometimes make in regard to the form 
of soliciting assistance was aptly illustrated by a little 
incident that occurred to me in Lafayette Place the 
other day. A hunch-backed, pale-faced man in thread- 
bare clothes accosted me, and told a pitiful story of sor- 
row and want. He managed to obtain five cents on his 
appearance, and five more on his story. He couldn’t find 
work of any kind, and didn’t know of any particular 
kind of work that he could do if he found it. And then 
[, thinking to suggest a solution of the difficulty, told 
him to go to the Commissioners of Charities and Cor- 
rection at Eleventh Street and Third Avenue, and obtain 
shelter till he got in the way of employment. This 
wasn’t a very good suggestion, perhaps, but it was the* 
best I had to offer, and I was not prepared to have the 
gentleman turn on me and exclaim, indignantly : 

“Sir, you would have me become a pauper ?” 

And yet I have a secret fancy that, after all, that man 
was a rogue, for all his fine scorn of paupers. For 
when I came out of The Christian Union office, where 
I had gone on business for a half-hour or so, my pale- 
faced beggar had the ear of a noble-looking old gentle- 
man with long white hair, smooth face, and benevolent 
wrinkles, and was telling him, I doubt not, the same 
story that had moved me, all reluctantly, to give away 
ten cents. And when the policeman on that beat came 
by, the mendicant who wouldn’t be a pauper slunk 
around the corner and up Fourth Avenue, and thence 
away out of sight. | 


* s * 


The ingenuity, good judgment, and general skill 
that a certain class of beggars in New York display in 
“laboring in their profession,” as jolly Falstaff might 
say, would make the fortune of any man in ordinary 
business. These metropolitan lazzaroni, though not so 
picturesque as their Italian contemporaries, are a pe- 
culiar genus, that is unique and indigenous. They have 
their established customs and traditions, their own sys- 
tematic methods, their local habitations and haunts, and 
their social orders and principles. There is a place up- 
town—over on the west side, beyond the bridge—in a 
certain blast furnace, where over half a hundred of these 
beggars congregate nightly, and bask in the pleasant 
warmth of the furnace fires till morning. They eat and 
drink here what they obtain in their daily wanderings, 
and cook the raw material that they pick up out of the 
streets and from grocers’ stalls. They are a strong, 
jolly lot, and they seem to take life easily. The type 
here is altogether different from a case that I saw the 
other day on Fourth Avenue. Not a hundred miles 
from Fourteenth Street there is a high board fence 
running along Fourth Avenue for a distance of a block 
or som and in that fence there is a double gate, and in 
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hat gateway sits an old woman with a little stand in 
front of her. Her face is the color of burnt clay, and 
her garments are dust-weighted, so that she looks at 
first glance like a dirt heap. Her little stand contains 
half a dozen sweetmeats that are almost concealed by 
the thick layers of dust that cover them. She sat in the 
bitter cold of last week, with a rude apology fora shaw! 
wrapped about her ‘thin, bent shoulders, her hairless? 
red-lidded eyes blinking mournfully at every gust of 
wind. Nobody paid any attention to her, and a more 
“miserable and suggestive spectacle could hardly be 
found in New York. 

When Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, exercised all 
his uncommon statistical ingenuity to show on how small 
a sum a man may live comfortably, the press of the 
country paid a great deal of complimentary attention to 
his figures. There isn’t any doubt that many people 
would be materially benefited by following Mr. Atkin- 
son’s advice and instructions, some of which were to 
purchase cheap raw meats of the butchers in retail 
quantities at wholesale prices and to cook these meats 
over oil stoves in lodgings. For those who can do this 
the suggestion is of great value ; but, after ail, in every 
large city there must be many hundreds of single folk 
who have no taste or capability in the culinary direc- 
tion, and there must be many hundreds more whom cir- 
cumstances do not permit to put Mr. Atkinson’s theories 
in practice. A very important question, then, is: What 
is the smallest sum that a homeless young man can live 
on comfortably in New York? There are a great 
many restaurants, on the Bowery particularly, where a 
decent meal can be obtained for ten cents, but, for 
many reasons that will readily occur, these places offer 
few attractions to a clean, respectable young man. It 
may be safely said that twenty cents a meal is about as 
low a price as can be ordinarily charged in any fair res- 
taurant in New York. Allowing a working young man 
three meals a day, his restaurant bill at the end of a 
week will be $4.20. Fifty cents a week is a very 
modest figure to put down as the laundry bill of any 
person who would be neat and tidy. The average 
young man in a city pays more than twenty cents a day 
for car-fare, newspapers, stationery—expenses 
which are inevitable. concomitants of urban life ; but 
allow this small sum as the minimum expenditure of 
our young man, and we find that his bill now is $4.90 
for the week. Add two dollars for lodging—a more 
than ordinarily small sum for a furnished room—and 
the bill is $6.90. It is easy to make the seven dollars. 
If a young man lives in a regular boarding-house, 
usually he must pay between 54.50 and 36 a week, and 
to either of these sums must be added many little ex- 
penses that are necessary. Of course these prices are 
for a single young man. I can see no essential inac- 
curacy in these figures, and yet there is the apparently 
contradictory fact that seven- and eight-dollar-a-week 
clerks manage not only to live comfortably but to dress 
elegantly and to indulge in many amusements. But, 
after all, the struggle for existence is an actual fact 
that a homeless young man in a large city cannot 
escape. 


BERLIN TOPICS. 


By THE CounTEss Krockow. 


A RETURN from the provinces to the capital 
reveals several striking changes in public sen. 
timent. This is particularly true of the university 
world. Professor Geficken’s publication of Fred- 
erick ILI.’s Diary was not approved of there ; the 
promptness now, however, with which Emperor 
William, following the initiative of Prince Bismarck, 
prosecuted the ‘“ Kieler Times ” and the “ Preisin- 
nige Gazette’ for reprinting the extracts, is called 
hastiness even by royalists. As the courts were 
obliged to release both newspapers, the Emperor is 
exposed to criticism. And the notion that per- 
sonal passion played a part in the Prince Chancel- 
lor’s causing Geffcken to be seized starts up afresh. 
It is seen that it is possible for the present ministry 
to act with rashness and want of legal wisdom. 
Nor is the recent news that the Senator will be 
kept imprisoned until next spring for trial well 
received, in face of the report that the preparations 
of the plaintiff and for the defense are completed. 
The idea gains ground in judiciary circles that the 
accused is being treated with unnecessary and even 
arbitrary harshness. 

As for the Life of Frederick III., given out by 
Empress Frederick, it fell dead on the German 
public. The ruling Conservative press noticed it 


not at all, or by mere notes as to its publication and 


its being edited by Radd. 

The Empress is in England. For a time the 
animosity of Conservatives against her relaxed. At 
least one ceased to read paragraphs in their papers 
against her. Yesterday, however, the “ North 
German Universal Gazette.” the organ of Bismarck, 
published the news that Frederick III. placed his 
money by will not in home but in English securi- 
ties. To-day the account is repeated by all Con- 
servative journals, with the morose addition of 
Empress Frederick having been made the absolute 
heir of his personal property, and that although 
Frederick had the property from his father. The 
stirring up of such reports as this, tending to es- 
trange the Empress and her party from the people, 
is by no means anew thing. The fact that it con- 
tinues, now Frederick is out of the way and Em- 
press Frederick helpless in consequence, but sus- 
tains the report of there still being a rankling 
theme between the young Emperor and her. The 
latest covert attack, following as it does the rising 
of a sentiment in favor of Geffcken, points again, 
it is thought, to the publication of the Diary as 
being this incurable sore. Representing Frederick 
IIT. to the nation as being entangled in prejudices 
favorable to the English, whom it hates, has been 
the line pursued by the royalist party for drawing 
attention from the revelations of the Diary and 
paralyzing their effect. - 

But it is not alone the Emperor’s treatment of his 
father’s memory that has gradually dampened the 
enthusiasm of the cultivated world. 
of Frederick’s memory (in recent speeches Em- 
peror William slights the name of Frederick to 
dwell only on that of his. grandfather) is considered 
narrow and overweeningly political. 

His mixing direct and sharply in politics forms an 
innovation that is still more grave. The Berlin 
rebuff followed the presentation of an address by 
the magistracy to Empress Frederick and the vol- 
untary subscription of half a million marks for a 
monument to Frederick. The Breslau abrupt 
praise of the mayor was for the increase of Con- 
servative votes in the citv. I was in Breslau, and 
it interested me to remark that whereas the epi- 
sode in Berlin had been quoted by the aristocracy 
with approval, this last novelty was criticised as 
unnecessary. A single captain of infantry, who 
had been commanded to the dinner at the palace, 
expressed himself in approbation of the “new 
turn.”” The Moderates and the Conservatives in 
general deprecated it : they were solicitous lest the 
voung Emperor should go on repeating the scenes in 
Berlin and of the evening before. and thus establish 
the undignified precedent of the throne taking open- 
ly a partisan side in the politics of the day. - Liber- 
als deplore it as a sign of the increase of arbitrari- 
ness, and as being of a tendency similar to the ejec- 
tion of foreign newspaper correspondents out of the 
Empire: and heightened censorship of the press. 

The depression of a large class over the whole- 
sale dismissal of elderly officers from the army is a 
circumstance of little weight except as it shows a 
turn of the current, even among strict royalists, 
toward anxious concern for the wisdom of the young 
monarch’s acts. I hear often in private circles, both 
here and in the country, the instance quoted of 


Prince Frederick Carl's generalship and _ the 


slaughter of Mars-la-Tour as an example of what 
may be expected if young heads get the overweight 
in thearmy: there will be no question of their lead- 
ing troops with brilliant courage upon the enemy, 
but a good deal of doubt as to how they will con- 
duct them back. 

That a war is inevitable remains as firm a con- 
viction in the minds of Germans at the end of this 
year as it was at the end of last; and this although, 
for the first time in five years, we have had no actual 
fright. The ignorant classes had a superstitious 
dread of the “French hounds” falling upon the 
Vaterland when they heard of the death of Em- 
peror William in March, and the possibility of an 
attack was mentioned. But the cultivated classes 
have proved their freedom from anxiety by neglect- 
ing all the many precautions which are the forbod- 
ings of rumors and a belief in an imminent outbreak. 
No landed proprietor whom I know has laid in 
extra fodder, as was the case in ’86 and °87; offi- 
cers have not overhauled their military chests and 
had them set handy in the garret; housewifes and 
relatives on the boundary have packed no silverand 
bedding and sent them off; servants and lackeys 
have not demanded increased wages with a sense of 
certainty in getting it when a conscription should 
have drawn competitors away. The year has been 
normal and such as one might have lived through 


The treatment 


in England or America, except for conversation and 
the newspapers. : 

Certain themes are discussed here from a point 
of view very different from that taken commonly 
by Americans. 
looked upon as a mask for princely agitators, an in- 
strument of Pan-Slavism? Yet the idea is enter- 
tained here. The first report of the accident in Borki 
met with a belief in its being the result of a plot, 
conceived by the Pan-Slavist members of the Tsar’s 
own family and court, to frighten him into declar- 
ing war; just as the attempted assassinations of 
Napoleon by Pianari and by Orsini were under- 
taken to force him into war against Austria, and 
the fulfillment of his secret vows. It is not sup- 
posed that the Tsar has secret vows on his con- 
science ; but it 7s taken for granted that the Pan- 
Slavists regard him as bound to them by blood and 
nature, and are capable of resorting to-every means 
in their fanaticism to wrest him, in consequence, 
from his attachment to Germany-and his inclina- 
tion to peace. Every incident that takes place, 
therefore, in St. Petersburg is discussed in Berlin. 
Just now the press, while full of the East African 
question, reports on its side whatever may indicate 
the growth of friendly feeling and the completion 
of a triple alliance between Russia, France, and 
Turkey: the bazaar gotten up in Paris for funds 
for Russian charities, the visit of the Grand Duke 
Sergius in Constantinople—these incidents and 
their like are treated of with as much weight and 
insistence as if they were pregnant events, and im- 
ply an understanding on the part of the reader 
which certainly is only to be met with here. A 
stranger who is unacquainted with the ideas that 
preoccupy the minds of Germans must be puzzled 
at finding his Berlin newspaper following the foot- 
steps of Grand Duke Sergius day in and day out. 

Only an insight into the German expectation of 

war explains the German press. 
_ The African slave question is little talked of. A 
sentiment will be incited in time, no doubt, but it 
is not yet alive. My husband was one of the found- 
ers of the East African Colony; I live in the midst 
of the agitated activity that is devoted to every- 
thing African at present; but I must confess that, 
when I move outside this circle and the political 
world into general society, Africa and the slave 
hunters are still among the things that are left with 
the newspaper at home, not topics that are borne 
everywhere on the heart. 

Lieutenant Wissmann, who is to lead the expe- 
dition to the relief of Emin Pasha, is a new per- 
sonage. He has been twice through Africa, but 
has not been connected hitherto with the East Af- 
rican Colony. A young man, with a heavy cast 
of face, with broad cheek-bones, the common mili- 
tary small mustache, and quiet, light-colored eye, 
he is the contrast to Dr. Peters, who could be taken 
for an American, a “live” American. But a 
strong opinion is set in his favor. He is not ex- 
pected to act with quickness. The sentiment which 
he inspires is rather that of his moving cautiously, 
and then with resistless sturdiness. He has a sup- 
porter in Prince Bismarck, and little doubt exists 
of his being enabled by the State to play an im- 
portant 7d/e in Africa, both in the near and distant | 
future. 

Dr. Carl Peters, the active head of the East Af- 
rican Society, so many officials of which have been 
massacred in the late outbreaks, is accused of hav- 
ing instigated the raising of the Society’s flag, 
which was the immediate cause of the trouble, and 
it is expected that his resignation will be demanded, © 
and Wissmann proposed in his place. 

Certainly Dr. Peters’s energy did much toward 
spreading the extraordinary growth of the colony 
in Africa and awakening an interest in it at home. 
Four years are hardly by since Count Pfeil left my 
house for Zanzibar and the expeditions, undertaken 
alone and in secret, that won a territory as large as 
a couple of European kingdoms to the kernel of 
land that had been secretly treated for by the “ So- 
ciety ’ with the Sultan. No one knew then either of 
the existence of the one or of the feats of the noble- 
man who had some years before helped to conduct 
the body of the Prince [mperial to the English 
coast. Now a newspaper is printed, with twenty- 
one thousand contributors, in the interest of the 
Society ; the Empire and the Imperial Reichstag is 
occupied with its concerns. 

The history is as brilliant as that of any English 
undertaking. That Dr. Peters, who accomplished 
the setting aside of Count Pfeil, in ’86, should not 
be usurped in his turn, reads, among the political 
news about the colony, like a homely and familiar 
bit of moral. 


Where in America is Nihilism © 
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A POPULAR NOVELIST. 
By Hamitton W. MABIE. 


8 ge development of'a writer of real force is 
always a deeply interesting process; especially 
interesting to those who understand how painful an 
apprenticeship generally precedes any kind of mas- 
tery of the pen. To a few writers success comes 
early ; to most it comes late, and comes as the re- 
sult of faithful and long-continued practice of their 
art. Balzac had worked for years before his mate- 
rials took final form under his hand; under the 
brilliant success of his later life there was a solid ° 
foundation of unshrinking toil. The working of 
the law of growth is specially noticeable among 
writers of fiction. It is true that brilliant novels 
have been written by men like Dickens and women _ 
like Charlotte Bronté in the first flush of youth ; 
but the novels of this period have been for the 
most part novels of passion and sentiment rather 
than novels instinct with a profound knowledge of 
life. Middlemarch,” “ Vanity Fair,” “The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth,” and “Eugénie Grandet ” 
were not the first growths of a rich soil; the ob- 
servation and experience of years are inthem. To 
all writers, but pre-eminently to the novelist, life is 
the great teacher; and one must often wait long for 
the word and the power which liberate the pupil 
from the class-room. 

Among novelists in this country there is one 
whose rapidly growing popularity is a late tribute 
to gifts and work of a high order. Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr had served a long and faithful apprentice- 
ship with her pen. For a number of years before 
she began to write novels she was a constant con- 
tributor to the press, and her verses, sketches, 
short stories, and miscellaneous articles were famil- 
iar to a wide circle of readers. She was a tireless 
worker, haunting the libraries, collecting material, 
enriching her imagination, preparing herself by in- 
cessant practice for the work she was to do later 
with such apparent ease and such contagious buoy- 
ancy of spirit. But Mrs. Barr had _ received 
another and a deeper training than that which she 
was securing for herself in these preparatory years ; 
she had lived through experiences which would 
have paralyzed and drained the heart and brain of 
a woman less courageous and vital. Great and 
crushing sorrows, sudden and terrible vicissitudes, 
the stress of heavy responsibilities abruptly im- 
posed upon her—these are matters too personal for 
more than mere suggestion, but they explain in 
great measure the deeper qualities of Mrs. Barr's 
work. They were terrible lessons, but,.learned pa- 
tiently and with splendid courage, they have brought 
their reward. 

“ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” the first of Mrs. Barr’s 
stories issued in book form, appeared in 1884. 
Since that time have come from the press in rapid 
succession “ A Daughter of Fife,” “ The Bow of | 
Orange Ribbon,” “ The Squire of Sandal Side,” A 
Border Shepherdess,” * Paul and Christina,” ‘‘ Mas- 
ter of His Fate,”’ and ‘“‘ Remember the Alamo.” 
Several of these stories appeared first in the col- 
umns of The Christian Union, and their instant and 
cordial acceptance by a large constituency of intelli- 
gent readers has been prophetic of the general pop- 
ularity which is now fast coming in response to Mrs. 
Barr’s work. In England the rapidly increasing 
demand for her stories shows how universal are the 
elements which give them charm and power. While 
it is true that Mrs. Barr has become a popular nov- 
elist, it is also true that she has not yet received the 
recognition which the quality of her work com- 
mands, and which, sooner or later, will certainly be 
awarded to it. Without flourish of trumpets, Mrs. 
Barr has quietly worked her way to the front; but so 
noiseless and unassuming has been her advance that 
it has remained almost unnoticed by many who have 
been watching the course of more ambitious and 
aggressive competitors. This isa small matter to one 
who has learned that the real reward of work is in 
the doing of it, and who understands that the more 
intrinsically génuine and true the work, the more 
reluctant men often are to recognize it. 

It is only when one makes a careful study of 
Mrs. Barr’s work as a whole that he becomes aware 
of its compass and its fine quality. She has written 
no novel as yet which has not involved, not only a 
rare kind of intellectual sympathy, but a good deal 
of downright hard work. In every story she has 
so far portrayed a different environment; each 
novel from her hand has been a fresh contribution. 
to the literature which describes modern life. The 
severe beauty of the Shetland Islands, the stern 
grandeur of the Scotch coast, the homely landscape. 
* of Yorkshire, the noble scenery of the Lake coun- 


try, the quaintnessand charm of Dutch life in early 
New York, the commingling of Spanish indolence 
and American energy in the Texas of Houston’s 
time, have been used successively to furnish back- 
grounds for the interplay and development of char- 
acter in Mrs. Barr’s stories. Her skill in depicting 
local scenery and making her readers feel local 
atmosphere is artistic in a high degree. Mrs. Barr 
reconstructs the world in which her characters live ; 
but it is a world without a trace of artifice; a world 
studied at the beginning, no doubt, in the color- 
less light of fact, but now so charged and suffused 
with imagination that the shining of*its stars and 
the blooming of its flowers have all the purity and 
freshness of nature. Mrs. Barr’s love of nature 
is one of the secrets of her charm; there are de- 
scriptive passages in every novel she has written 
which are charged with the purest eloquence of feel- 
ing and style; passages of such noble breadth and 
beauty that they seem prophetic of finer work than 
has yet come from her hand. : 

There is an old-fashioned directness, soundness, 
and sincerity in Mrs. Barr’s stories which are 
wonderfully refreshing just now. She is always 
objective, morally and intellectually healthy, and 
she deals invariably with the simpler and more 
fundamental aspects of character. The men and 
women whom she protrays are never the victims of 
a complex interplay of motives, never the exponents 
of the more subtle moral and intellectual life of the 
time. This involves a certain limitation in Mrs. 
Barr’s power, but it is also the source of a distinct 
force in her work. She understands her own 
strength, and never attempts to do that which lies 
beyond her; the problems with which she deals are 
always those of which she holds the solution. She 
turns from the subtle questions of this Hamlet- 
like age of knowledge and meditation pushed far 
beyond decision and action, to deal with those ques- 
tions which are asked and answered in all ages by 
all men. 

“ All‘*the world loves a lover,” and Mrs. Barr 
delights to portray him; no one has told the old 
story with greater courage and more steadfast con- 
fidence in its eternal charm. It is always an 
idyllic story as she tells it; a story which stirs the 
heart and gives wings to the imagination ; a story 
which breathes the atmosphere of romance as 
truly as did the novels in the days before the flood of 
realism. And yet Mrs. Barr’s men and women are our 
contemporaries, not our ancestors ; they are fellows 
with us in their hopes and fears, their loves and losses. 
Fidelity, patience, quiet heroism, faith in God and 
man, the immortal joy of love—these are the 
themes with which Mrs. Barr deals. She has a 
passionate admiration for the strong, simple, loyal 
natures,and more than once she has drawn a woman 
whose grand simplicity has come like a flash of 
revelation from the very heart of nature. No 
quality impresses one so often in Mrs. Barr as her 
freshness of feeling. Out of what fountain of youth 
issues this wonderful stream that at noontide pre- 
serves the gleam and sparkle of the morning! 
There is always the fresh, eager sympathy,’ the 
measureless faith in the ideal, the sensitive con- 
sciousness of nature enfolding as with the garment 
of divinity, the ready identification with character 
and experience. There must be something from 
the treasures of youth still unspentina nature which, 
constantly expressing itself, preserves the freshness 
of the earliest contacts with life and the eloquence 
of the first confessions. It is from this essential 
soundness and vitality of mind and heart that Mrs. 
Barr’s idealism comes; an idealism which suffuses 
life with hope, softens the agonies of its sacrifice by 
the swift recognition of a great deed done and a 
great end won, and recreates continually that faith 
in the nobility of our nature and the greatness of 
our destiny which is the source of all triumphant 
living. 


‘THE HEBREW QUARTER OF NEW 
YORK. 


By Francis J. DouG.Las. 


HE Grand Street car that runs across the Bow- 
ery from west to east will carry you through 

the heart of the Hebrew quarter. The term “He- 
brew quarter” may be misleading, because in every 
part of this big city one may come into contact 
with Hebrews, and there is no street or district that 
limits the territory of this class of New York’s citi- 
zens. But in certain streets of the Eleventh Pre- 
cinct, the famous “Old Tenth,” the Jews of the 
metropolis most do congregate, and from the ‘life 
as seen in these streets one may get a good idea of 


who seemed to spring out of the walls. 


the general social customs and habits and business 
methods of these princes of traders. The streets 
are Essex, Ludlow, Orchard, Norfolk, and others. 

Starting from the Bowery, one walks through 
Grand Street half a dozen blocks before he sees 
anything that would apprise a stranger of the char- 
acter of the locality. Then at Ludlow Street he 
suddenly realizes, with eyes, nose, and ears simulta- 
neously, that he is out of the common swim of or- 
dinary metropolitan life. On one corner there is a 
long, low “jewelry” stand, near which shuffles a 
little old man with a red nose and an enormous fur 
muffler. In the middle of tke street some urchins 
have built a fire, and a ragged old man, with patri- 
archal beard and features, hangs over the flame 
and warms his shriveled fingers, while his organ 
lies silent on his bent back. The crowd thickens a 
little way down the street toward Hester, and every 
face in the crowd is of ‘a distinctively Hebraic cast. 
A strange language falls on the ear, and the swift, im- 
petuous tones strike the Gentile mind as outlandish 
gibberish. But everybody seems to understand every- 
body else well enough. The dress is not unusual 
or striking, except where it is unusually and strik- 
ingly filthy and ragged. Over all the shop doors 
are Hebrew signs and letters, and there are sev- 
eral restaurants where it is plain the Gentile would 
not be at home. 7 

This is what one sees and hears standing at the 
junction of Grand and Ludlow Streets. The first 
sight that attracts one’s notice in turning in from 
Grand Street is a tall policeman who stands ex- 
postulating with a red-bearded, cross-eyed ven- 
der. The officer's manner and appearance are 
unlike those of any other policeman that I have 
seen in- New York. When I come closer to him I 
discover by his strong accent that he is a Hebrew, 
but this explanation does not lessen the wonder I 
experience when I observe the officer indulge in 
the various contemptuous epithets and gestures of 
ridicule common among the Jews who stand outside 
the Baxter Street clothing houses. This is a good 
example of the national instinct, so different from 
the decision and energy of the Western spirit, to 
argue and haggle and beat down by wordy club 
and dagger, instead of settling a dispute or contro- 
versy out of hand by one definite act. And yet 
this officer is efficient and discreet, and just the 
man for the place. 

It is late in the afternoon of the day before the 
Hebrew Sabbath, and the fowl and fish markets are 
thronged with jostling, chattering crowds of buyers 
and sellers. Every woman has a basket on her 
arm and a shawl over her head. Half-plucked 
birds hang on hooks in front of the meat stalls, and 
shops, cellars, and sidewalks are strewn with feath- 
ers that cling to the feet and the clothing of the 
passers-by and marketers. On the curbstone sits 
an old woman with a basket of broken eggs. These 
eggs are the refuse of grocery stores, and have been 
sold to this vender at half-price. They are fresh 


/and sweet, but they were broken or cracked in the 


regular stores, and they cannot be sold there. The 
old woman finds ready customers among the women 
with the market baskets. I step into a shop in a 
cellar where I see a crowd of buyers. The meat is 
wholesome and clean, although many parts of flesh 
are sold here that are not found in the Christian 
shops. The proprietors of the stores and stands are 
not importunate. Excellent fish on ice is exposed for 
sale on little four-by-six benches, but the policeman 
on the beat, a bright young Irish-American, tells 
me some of the fish will be sold at lower prices next 
week when it has lost freshness. : 
Twenty-five dollars a month is what a bread and 
cake vender pays to the proprietor of a saloon for 
the privilege of keeping a three-by-four stand in 
front of the liquor-seller’s store. Rent is very high 
in this quarter. Over the door of a respectable- 
looking tenement was the sign, ‘* Rooms to Let.” 
When I opened the street door, I could see through 
the long, dark passageway into the yard beyond, 


and it seemed as if I could smell up to the roof. 


The odor was of that kind which the word “ nasty ” 
most fitly describes. I climbed the dark stairway, 
my feet fitting snugly into the hollows worn in the 
soft boards. The railing and steps were firmly 
built, however, and there was nothing really rickety 
about the place. When I reached the first landing 
I was met by a swarm of dirty, ragged children 
They were 
sweet-faced, and I should have liked to take one 
little fellow up in my arms and kiss him, but san- 
itary necessities forbade. I asked about the rooms 
to let, and the children, who all spoke the purest 
English, directed me to the “‘ housekeeper.” I was 
looking for news, and in such a cause I dared to be 
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rude, so I opened the door of the housekeeper’s 
apartments without the warning of a knock. When 
I passed the threshold, [ stood in a room about six 
feet wide and ten feet long. To my left, opening 
off this room, were two rooms, four by six feet in 
size. Inthe principal room, which was carpeted, 
there was a fireplace, with a cval fire burning in It. 
Along the wall was a sofa on which lay a stout 
young woman and two children. From a chair 
nea» the window that opened on to a refuse and 
clothing littered piazza a thin-featured man, with a 
golden, wispy beard and big. mournful eyes, had 
risen on my entrance. The floor was strewn with 
clothing and household articles. From the bed- 
room on my left came a muffled sound of wrath at 
the intrusion. It was so dark in there that nothing 
could be seen from where I stood. Half a dozen 
children followed me into the room from the land- 
ing, and they evidently belonged in these *‘ apart- 
ments.” The odor in the place was horrible. 
None of the aduits could speak or understand 
English, but the children readily interpreted. 
When I had made known my desire to look 
at the rooms to let, a wrinkled, pleasant-faced 
woman came out of the bedroom in response to a 
call for the “* housekeeper,” and smiled benignly on 
me. Her smile changed to a distrustful grimace 
when I stared unmeaningly in answer to her saluta- 
tion and question. These people are very suspi- 
cious, and they do not love foreign intruders or 
curious sightseers. But I nonchalantly blew from 
my lips the smoke of a cigar which I was using as 
a disinfectant and odor-destroyer, and my careless 
demeanor took the point off her suspicions. She 
bustled about, secured a string of heavy keys, and 
motioned me to follow her. We climbed together 
several long flights of stairs till we reached the top, 
with a dozen cannily quiet and observant youngsters 
at our heels. The rooms to let were in size and 
construction the fuc simile of those I had been in 
down below. The plaster and lathing coverirfy one 
wall were broken through in one place, and the 
movements of the ovcupants of the rooms ext door 
could be easily noted. ‘There was an actial space 
in the wall about three feet long and three inches 
wide. I asked the housekeeper, ** How much rent ?” 
“ Twelve dollars a month,” she said, and told me 
through one of the children to go to the office in 
Norfolk Street. I bade her good-by, and she smiled 
in a kind, motherly way. She was a good soul. 

When I caine out, [ met the policeman on the 
beat, aud we talked of the strange people he had 
met. He told of a man who used to live on nine 
cents a day, and who slept on a plank hung from 
the ceiling of a store, and resting on the fanlight of 
the door. He did this till he had accumulated 
enough money to go to Indiana and start in busi- 
ness. “In summer time,” said the officer, * these 
people sleep in bunches of twenty and thirty 
on the flagging, in the alleys and yards, and in 
deserted holes and cellars. In the winter a family 
takes buarders, and accommodates in three rooms, 
sometimes, its own members and fifteen or twenty 
boarders besides. Men and women are heaped to- 
gether on the floor without order or discrimination. 
They lie in the rags that cover them in the day- 
time.” 

+ Are you ever called upon,” I asked, “to clear 
out these places, owing to nuisances or disturbances 
arising from this condition of things 2” 

*Rurely,” he said. * We are hardly ever called 
on specific charges. but there has been a general 
movement of the sanitary officers in the direction 
of enforcing the health laws. and we assist them as 
much as we can. In the last few years revoliation- 
ary chanzes hive been accomplished by the Health 
and Police Departments in clearing and cleaning 
the streets and houses of this district.” 

At dusk the shades were drawn down in the 
windows of a house on one of the corners in the 
thick of the market. and the silhouettes of heads 
that swayed to and fro in monotonous regularity 
were visible on the stie-t. Throuzh the noise and 
bustle of the market men made their way to a stair- 
way that led up to this room. [ slipped in among 


the crowd, and was carried along up the stairs. 


When we reached the room I saw that it was a 
place of prayer. Little knots of bearded men sat 
or stood around, and several shivering figures hung 
over a big hot stove in the middle of the room. 
There was an altar that was draped with red 
eloth, and candles were alight on cloth-covered 
tables. The room and altar were placarded with 
phrases in Hebrew characters. There was a gal- 


lery above that was covered with some kind of 
rich white stuff. Everybody in the room wore his 
hat. Some sat or leaned on benches, some stood 


with their backs to the altar, but when the sonorous 
intonation of the rabbi began all joined in the re- 
sponses and swaying movement. This was done 
by many without turning around or paying any at- 
tention at all to the rabbi. There was an utter 
absence of solemnity or. yeverence, and everything 
seemed strangely 

The worst that can be charged to the residents of 
the Hebrew quarter is filth, not vice or crime. 


There are no really bad places in this district, such 


as one may find in other streets where there are no 
Hebrews. But it is the general verdict of the 
police and the sanitary officers that the residents of 
this part of New York are fearfully unclean. An 
officer told me that even the men and women who 
dress richly on gala ogcasions wear filthy rags be- 
neath their luxurious and costly outer garments, and 
the interior of the houses where they live is uni- 
formly vile. | 

There are not many loafers. In one saloon 
there were half a dozen middle-aged men seated 
about tables playing cards. There was no drink 
and no evidence of previous drink on the tables. 
They play cards a few hours, smoke cigarettes— 
hardly any cigars are smoked—and drink sparingly. 
On these occasions they are not boisterous ; their 
mirth is rather of a somber character. 

The fowl that are sold in the markets must be 
killed by a rabbi, which means an expense of one 
cent for the tag that hangs about the fowl’s neck, 
declaring its proper execution. A roundsman of 
the precinct. told me that several dealers are rebel- 
ling against this provision of the church, and many 
customers are with them. This slight movement 
may result some day in serious complications. 


AN INTERESTING SYMPOSIUM. 


By THE Rev. JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
by the “Edinburgh Review ” for April, 1888, in 


the course of an unfavorable criticism of the 
Life and Work of the late Charles Darwin, these 
words occur: | 


“Darwinism grew up like Jonah’s gourd, and like 
that same climbing plant it is destined to wither. For 
the overwhelming majority of men of common sense 
amongst us desire to uphold morality, to strengthen 
conscience, and to develop the higher qualities of our 
human nature, and when they at length wake up to the 
full meaning of that to which they have too hastily 
adhered, they will with no less speed utterly discard it. 
Nor will they want leaders among the men of science 
of the future. Pure Darwinism has had its day ; it is 
becoming ‘ old-fashioned,’ and, like every other heresy, 
has given birth to children destined to be its destroyers. 
We might here exclaim with truth, ‘ Darwin, the thanes 
fly from thee!’ Cope in America, Semper in Ger- 
many, are rapidly opening up other views, while in- 
dustrious young observers like Poulton in England and 
Patrick Geddes in Scotland are accumulating facts 
telling with more or less force against pure Darwinism. 
Seebohm, the illustrious ornithologist, is its avowed 
opponent. Herbert Spencer, who was a declared evolu- 
tionist before the appearance of Darwin’s book, was 
never satisfied with it (any more than the late gifted 
and well-read George Heary J,ewes), and has recently 
still further and more energetically repudiated ‘ nat- 
ural selection’ as the origin of species, and insisted on 
the efficient and predominant effect of the direct in- 
fluence of environment. Fresh reasons and reasonings 
against it have also been lately put forward by natu- 
ralists who have of old opposed it. Mr. Geddes, just 
above referred to, is an aente, intelligent, and indus- 
trious biologist, who is coming forward more and more 
as the open opponent of Darwinism, a fact shown by 
the succession of brilliant and thoughtful articles he 
has contributed to the new edition of the ‘ Encvelo- 
pelia Britannica.’ Already Darwin's hypothesis of 
pangenesis, which also met with favor on its appearance, 
is as govil as dead and buried. His theory of coral 
reefs, which, as we have seen, he regarded with quite 
especial pride and satisfaction, is being either silently 
or avuwedly repuliated. And now his theory of the 
origin of species, about which before he pissed away 
he sumetimes sp»ke in vacillating tones, is also on its 
way to the lumber-room of discarded theories, and has 
already been branded with the fatal, damuing name of 
orthodox” (pp. 443, 444). 

When I read these words, it seemed to me that the 
writer was either entirely mista'en in his view of the 
passing away of Darwinism, or had greatly exagger- 
ated its decadence among scientific men. Neither was 
it the theory of * natural selection.” nor any subordi- 
nate hypothesis in the system of Darwin, which the 
reviewer had in mind exclusively, but he evidently 
intended to give the impression that the whole sci- 
entific position commonly associated with the name 
of Darwin is being slowly but surely abandoned by 
naturalists. To find out whether this view of mod- 
ern scientific thought was correct or not, I took the 
liberty to address half a dozen eminent scholars in 


this department, selected at random from American 
colleges. I called their attention to this article from 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,” especially the words which 
I have quoted, and asked their opinion on this ques- 
tion of fact: Is there a tendency among scientific 
men to abandon (1) the general theory of evolu- 
tion, or (2) the subordinate theory of natural selec- 
tion? In other words, what is the consensus of 
opinion on this subject ?- Let it be remembered that 
the gentlemen who so kindly replied to my inquir- 
ies, with the liberty of making public their views, 
were speaking only of this question of fact, and not 
of their own opinion of the truthfulness of Dar- 
win's theories. 


From Professor Bensamin K. EMERSON, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Professor Tyler and I have certainly heard noth- 
ing which could give rise to such a statement. 
And I still think it true that the great majority of 
naturalists, ourselves included, think that evolution 
has come to stay. | 


From Professor C. Marsn, 
Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


. - « When the second half of the century began, 
the accumulation of scientific knowledge was suffi- 
cient for the foundation of a doctrine of evolution 
which no authority could suppress and no objections 
overthrow. The material on which it was to be 
based was not preserved alone in the great centers 
of scientific thought, but a thousand quiet workers 
in science, many of them in remote localities, had 
now the facts before them to suggest a solution of 
that mystery of mysteries, the origin of species. 

_In the first decade of the present half-century, 
Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, and Spencer were all at 
the same time working at one problem, each in his 
own way, and their united efforts have firmly estab- 
lished the truth of organic evolution. . . . | 

If, however, I may venture to answer briefly the 
question, What of evolution to-day ? I can only reply: 
the battle has been fought and won. A few strag- 
glers on each side may still keep up a scattered fire, 
but the contest is over, and the victors have moved 
on to other fields. 

As to the origin of species, once thought to be the 
key to the position, no working naturalist of to-day, 
who sees the great problems of life opening one after 
another before him, will waste time in discussing a 
question already solved. This question, so long 
regarded as beyond solution, has been worked out 
hy that greatest of naturalists, whose genius all intel- 
ligent men now recognize, and whose recent loss the 
whole civilized world deplores. ... 

In this [Embryology and Paleontology]. and all 
other departments of natural science, the doctrine 
of evolution has brought light out of darkness, 
and marks out the path of future progress. What 
the law of gravitation is to astronomy, the law of 
evolution is now to natural science. Fvolution is no 
longer a theory, but a demonstrated truth, accepted 
by naturalists throughout the world.? , 


From Professor Henry S. WILLIAMS, 
Cornell College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


In reply to your questions, I may say that I am 
of the opinion that the majority of scientific think- 
ers to-day believe that there has been a gradual 
progressive evolution in the history of the organ- 
isms that have appeared on the earth. And (2) 
that during this evolution the principle of “natural 
selection” has had a considerable effect in determin- 
ing the survival of those organisms which have 
survived. 

On the other hand, my reading of. scientific 
opinion leads me to think that there is a strong 
body of the deeper thinkers among naturalists 
which recognizes that Darwin's theory of natural 
selection dves not fully explain the facts of evolu- 
tion, and I think there are many able naturalists 
who do not believe natural selection .has the po- 
tency assigned it by Darwin. 


From Professor G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Your letter of inquiry concerning some points 
respecting Darwinism was awaiting me on my 
return from a short tripin the Sioux Reservation 
west of the Missouri River in Dakota, where the 


1 The above is from the address at the Farewell Dinner to 
Herbert Spencer in New York, November 9, 1882, in response 
to the toast: ‘* Evolution, once an hypothesis, now an estab- 
lished doctrine of the scientific world.’’ This address, in 
which the principle of evolution is applied to all branches of 
science, was submitted to me by Professor Marsh as the best 
answer to my inquiries. 
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interests both of missions and of science were sub- 
served in the same expedition. I can do little 
more now with the time at my command than to 
give you hastily the impressions regarding the 
_ subject which possess my mind. I-should say: 

(1) That the majority of naturalists now do 
accept some theory of evolution. 

_ (2) That they have been led to this position 
largely by Darwin's influence. : 

(3) That few scientific men would accept all of 
Darwin's subsidiary theories. But— 

(4) That the theory of natural selection is 
received as shedding great light on the processes of 
evolution, and that it is not likely ever to be 
discarded. 

(5) That materialistic evolution is more and more 
regarded as untenable. The argument for. theism 
is even stronger than ever. 

(6) I do not attach any weight to that “ Edin- 
burgh Review ”’ article. 

(7) Read Professor Dana’s article in the “ Bib- 
liotheea Sacra” for April, 1885, on “ Genesis and 
Cosmogony ” to see what his position is. Professor 
Asa Gray’s “ Darwiniana” gives the best scien- 


tific and philosophical account of Darwinism — 


made. He also gives its true limitations and its 
theological bearings. 


From Professor WiLt1AM NortH RIcE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. | 


“ Darwinism ” is a very indefinite term. With 
some it is a synonym for the doctrine of the 
origin of species by descent with modification—the 
doctrine of evolution. With others it means the 
doctrine that natural selection is the chief of the 
laws which have determined the course of evolu- 
tion. With others it means the belief that man 
specifically gifs a product of evolution. With others 


still it means an atheistic and materialistic philos- 


ophy. 

First, as to evolution in general. There has 
been no ebbing and no halting in the tide of opinion 
toward evolution. If scientitic men say less about 
evolution than fifteen years ago, it is at least in part 
because they no longer think it worth while to dis- 
cuss a question on which they are all agreed. The 


scientific men who do not believe in evolution are. 


merely individual exceptions. Scientific men do 
discuss the methods and limits of evolution, but the 
truth of the evolution theory in general they simply 
take for granted. No scientific society would care 
to hear an argument for evolution, for the subject 
has passed that stage. ‘ 
In regard to natural selection the history has 
been different. When the *Origin of Species ” was 
first published. it was so vastly more reasonable than 
any other evolutionist work that had ever appeared, 


that men took it for granted for a while that natu-_ 
ral selection was the only form of evolutionary the- 


ory that was worth considering. Evolutionists all 
believed in natural selection as the one all-important 
law. Anti-evolutionists thought any objection they 
could bring against natural selection was an objec- 
tion to evolution in general. ‘This state of things 
changed in time, and a school of evolutionists arose 
who relegated natural selection to a comparatively 
subordinate position among the known and un- 
_known laws concerned in evolution. That natural 
. selection is a true principle in nature I think no one 
has ever doubted who really understood what natu- 
ral selection means. The only question is in regard 
to the limits of its efficiency, and the degree of its 
importance relatively to other laws known or un- 
known. My own belief is that at present the tide 
of opinion is setting in the direction of a higher 
estimate of the importance of natural selection. 

As regards the origin of man, I believe that 
there is a growing tendency, even among pretty 
conservative thinkers, to the belief that in seme 
way man himself is a product of evolution. What- 
ever difficulties there may be in the explanation of 
the evolution of a being so peculiar as man, the 


feeling grows among scientific men that man’s rela- 
tions with the animal kingdom are too intimate to |. 


allow the belief that his origin is utterly dissimilar. 
Many thinkers compromise on the belief in evolu- 
tion of physical man and special creation of spiritual 
man. ButI think the tendency is toward a more 
anqualitiedly evolutionary position. 

As to the atheistic philosophy. Probably one 
of the chief reasons why evolution is less widely dis- 
cussed than it was a few years ago is that it is now 
generally recognized that evolutionary theories in 
biology are not linked by any logical necessity with 
atheism or agnosticism. Men of all shades of 
religious belief are working together in the study 


of the methods of evolution, the most orthodox 
Christians being as thoroughgoing evolutionists as 
the most violent atheists. . 

See Le Conte’s new book on evolution for a 
brilliant exposition of the views of a class of men 
who are thoroughgoing evolutionists and evangeli- 
eal Christians. : 

You are at liberty to quote anything I have said. 
Only take care not to quote me as making unquali- 
fied assertions where I have only expressed more 
or less confident opinions. 


From Professor Lucten M. UNDERWOOD, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


. . - In reply to your leading questions I will say : 

1. Darwinism as announced by its author (and 
also independently by Wallace) consisted essen- 
tially in the restatement of an older doctrine and a 
first statement of a new one. The older doctrine 
was that the existing species of animals are de- 
scended from those formerly in existence, and so 
on vack to the lowest and eartiest organisms cre- 
ated ; 2. é., creation, instead of being from nothing, 
was, like the growth of the individual, a birth from 
some previously existing form. The other doctrine 
was that the cause of this\change was the slow act- 
ing of the principle of natural selection resulting 
in a ual change from one organism to another 
better adapted to the changed conditions. 

2. The older statement, 7 e., that there has 
been a derivation of species, is very generally held 
to-day by actual workers in zodlogy, botany, and 
paleontology. The other doctrine, which is the 
essence of Darwinism pure and simple, while held 
by most to be a cause of variation in species proba- 
bly sufficient to produce at times new species, is not 
generally held to be a sufficient cause to account 
for all species now or formerly in_ existence. 
(N. B.—In using the word “cause” I refer. of 
course. to secondury causes. Nearly all evolution- 
ists are theistic and recognize God as the first 
cause. ) 

3. In reply, then, to your two questions, more 
specifically L would say that. as far as America 
is concerned, the doctrine of derivation of species, 
which is one important branch of the doctrine of 
evolution, is generally believed by scientific workers. 
So far as I know the English and German schools 
of science, the same is true there. Dr. J. W. Daw- 
son, of Montreal (McGill College), is the only man 
of prominence as a scientist in this country, so far as 
I know, who opposes the doctrine. Among leading 
scientists who favor it are, among geologists, Joseph 
LeConte (University of California), Alexander 
Winchell (University of Michigan), J. Dg Dana 
(Yale), N.S. Shaler (Harvard). J. S. Newberry 
(Columbia), W. N. Rice (Wesleyan). Among 
zvdlogists, A. S. Packard (Brown University), 
A. E. Verrill (Yale), Alpheus Hyatt (Boston In- 
stitute of Technology). Alexander Agassiz (Har- 
vard), D. S. Jordan and J.S. Kingsley (University 


of Indiana), S. A. Forbes (University of Illinois), 


B. G. Wilder (Cornell), W. K. Brooks (Johns 
Hopkins), H. N. Martin (Johns Hopkins), 8S. F. 
Clarke (Williams), H. W. Conn (Wesleyan). 
EK. B. Wilson (Bryn Mawr). C. V. Riley (United 
States Department of Agriculture), R. Ridgway 
(United States National Museum). etc. Among 
botanists, G. L. Goodale and W. G. Farlow 
(Harvard), N. L. Britton (Columbia), J. M. 
Coulter (Wabash College), V. M. Spaulding 
(University of Michigan), J. C. Arthur (Pardoe 
University), C. R. Barnes (University of Wis- 
consin), C. E. Bessey (University of Nebraska), 
B. D. Halsted (Iowa Agricultural College). ete. 
Among paleontologists, O. C. Marsh (Yale). 
Ik. D. Cope (Philadelphia, Pa.), L. F. Ward 
(United States National Museum), ete. Among 
anthropologists. E. S. Morse (Salem. Mass.). F. W. 
Putnam (Salem, Mass.), J. W. Powell (United 
States Geological Survey). O. T. Mason (United 
States National Museum), ete. 

There may be many teachers of zodlogy or 
botany, ete., in colleges like , for instance, 
where the ideas of science work in college and 
scientific teaching are those of half a century ago, 
who still hold to the old doctrine in regard to the 
matter. As they are not practical workers, and, 
consequently, never publish anything, and almost 
never meet with scientific bodies, nothing is known 
of their beliefs, and their opinions usually amount 
to as much as those of any other parrots. A few 
scientific men of fair ability may hold to the older 
doctrine from the fact that it is not easy to change 
opinions when men reach middle age. It is re- 


markable, however, that many men who were still 


ing. 


active when Darwin’s views became generally dis- 
cussed changed their opinions completely. Com- 
pare, if you will, Dr. Winchell’s “Sketches of 
Creation” with his later publications for a striking 
example. 

Darwin’s great work, however, consists in the 
fact that he called into use special lines of investi- 
gation that have been very prolific in producing 
believers in evolution, and in developing new views 
in regard to what were and what were not prolific 
causes of variation in species. Louis Agassiz, 
although a vigorous opponent of the doctrine of 
derivation, by his splendid investigations and the 
admirable methods of study which he suggested 
contributed largely to the same end, so that his 
students and even his own son are ardent evolution- 
ists. 


We owe a debt of gratitude to these eminent nat- 
uralists, whose opinions, so generously given, set at 
rest the questions raised in the * The Edinburgh Re- 
view.” In no part of the world are scientifte in- 
vestigations pursued with more earnestness and 
vigor than in America, and here at least it is true 
that the main principles commonly associated with 
the name of Darwin have long since been accepted 
by this illustrious body of workers, that the theory 
of natural selection receives a very large though 
not a unanimous following, but that this general 
agreement does not include some of Darwin's minor 
judgments. 


THE LAND OF THE CONCH. 


By EpeGar Bacon. 


Bs is the firm belief of your friend, the present 
writer, that the Garden of Eden must have been 
situated on one of the Bahama Islands. ‘The indi- 
cations pointing to such a conclusion are, first, the 
loveliness of nature, and, second, the extreme sim- 
plicity of the indigenous inhabitant. 

Throughout the West Indian Islands one who is 
born and bred on any of the Bahamas is known as 
a “Conch,” although this distinction used to apply 
only to Nassau, the capital of the province. The 
real conch, the shellfish after whom his human 
joint proprietor has been named, is a creature of 
uncouth beauty, inoffensive habits, and, sometimes, 
of great value, containing occasionally pearls of 
worth. So it is with the biped Conch, about whose 
dwelling-place I have something to tell. 

Contrary to all canons of criticism, I propose to 
describe, as far as I can, the frame in which my 
picture is set before I describe the rich and curious 
mosaic it contains. 

First, there is a deep, distant, circling rim of 
blue. so rich that the sky-dome fitting down to it 
seems like silver by the contrast. Within this ring 
lies another, of that hue which is seen in the eyes 
of a Saxon child. This delicate color . again 
changes, by imperceptible gradations, into clear 
emerald where the waves lip over on whiter sand 
than a Northerner has ever dreamed of. 

This setting incluses an island of low land, its 
slight ridges covered with tropical plants of gener- 
ally small growth. Prickly pear, bay-lavender, 
wild pine and pluin, sage fern and palm, elbow each 
other for a foothold between the rambling paths 
that straggle aimles:ly about from dwelling to. 
dwelling. 

This description will fit any of the Bahama 
Islands. I am writing from Fortune Island. The 
town, called Long Cay, consists of an irregular col- 
lection of white-walled houses, most of them small, 
all with green blinds. The roofs are usually built 
to a point, either of shingle or thatch—. e., palm. 
No chimneys offend the eye, the kitchens being 
built apart from the houses. No one seems tocare ~ 
especially whether his house is before or behind his 
neighbor’s, or whether it faces north, east, south, or 
west. 

In one of the largest of these dwellings I am stay- 
My room, a large, well ventilated, and _alto- 
gether pleasant apartment, with half a dozen win- 


1] had a recollection that the ‘* Independent’’ some time 
since had made an assertion concerning the prevalence of the 
belief in evolution which was denied by some of its contempo- 
raries. A letter to the editor asking whether my impres- 
sion was correct brought this reply: 

‘Such a statement as you refer to was published in the 
‘Independent’ some years ago, to the effect that evolution— 
of course Christian evolution —was taught in all, or nearly all, 
our Chiistian colleges. That was denied by the * Observer,’ 
which published letters to support its assertion from a num- 
ber of Presidents of colleges. The ‘ Independent’ reiterated 
the statement, and supported it by letters from the professors 
of biological departments in the same colleges.” . 

In the ** Contemporary Review,’’ June, 1888, George J. Ro- 
— F.R.S., traverses in part the ** Edinburgh Review ” 
article. 
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dows and four doors to it, is timbered like a ship, 
and is quite clean and comfortable. From one of 
my many windows, as I write, I look out and note 
the gradual going to pieces of a fine barque that 
ran ashore last night. Her captain—Carter, of 
Boston—I saw safely landed this morning with his 
personal effects and such of the ship’s as could be 
moved by the wrecking crews. 

The simple-minded native is inclined to think 
poorly of Captain Carter, as his cargo was only salt, 
and they say down here that a salt wreck is as bad 
for business as no wreck at all. It is a somewhat 
singular fact that the only two wrecks that have 
occurred here this year should have happened 
within the last fortnight ; and the captain and crew 
of a lumber schooner, picked up on the coast by 
one of the Bahama boats, are also added to our in- 
sular society. 

Besides this, we have a brunette Haytian gentle- 
man, waiting a chance to get home. It is amusing 
to see Maine and Austria, Florida and Hayti, New 
York, Boston, and Africa, engaged in a social strug- 
gle to adjust their lingual differences. When it 
comes to the pinch, Florida can make the most noise. 
The Floridian representative was picked up in the 
same boat with the young Captain from Maine. 
Their vessel was alumberman of three hundred 
and thirty tons, owned in Bath, and sailing from 
New York. She was within two hundred miles of 
her destination when the recent gale struck her 
and drove her to a point between two and three 
hundred miles southeast of Hatteras, where she was 
abandoned. 

While I write, the barque “Florence” has 
pounded herself to pieces, and is coming ashore in 
sections. Nothing can give a clearer idea of the 
ways of the people here than a detailed account of 
the losing of the “ Florence.” She was loading salt 
here, and, finding the weather rough, ran around to 
the other side of the island about a week ago. Re- 
turning when the blow was over, she resumed work 
on Monday last. Monday night the wind again fresh- 
ened, and Captain Carter decided to clear without 
a full cargo. About six o'clock the first squall 
struck us, slamming doors and blowing out lights in 
the house. At eight I went down the shore and saw 
no sign of the barque, although the young moon 
was then shining brightly. But the next morning, 
waking quite early, I saw a number of people 
running past the house, and, hastily putting on my 
clothes, made my way with the rest to a point from 
which the reef could be seen. There, sure enough, 
hard and fast, lay the vessel. 

“Make’ase dere, make’ase, get dat boat out,” 
was soon heard from various points along shore. 
One or two boats were soon manned and _tak- 
ing the surf-line toward the schooner. Going up 
along shore, a curious procession was soon met. It 
was headed by the American Consul and his son 
on horseback, followed by a group of colored men 
carrying trunks and baggage slung on oars and 
surrounding the portly but rather dejected-looking 
captain. Opposite the wreck, on the sand, lay an 
ever growing pile of deck stuff and cabin furniture, 
old cables and lines and ragged sails. Some forty 
or fifty people were perched on this pile or squat- 
ted on the ridge above the beach, all jabbering 
at once. 

Presently the boats returned with new loads, and 
then the enjoyment of the spectators was intense. 
As one boat spun around like a top and was then 
thrown high up on the beach, and another, manned 
by a dozen men, careened so that her crew had _ to 
take incontinently to the water, a yell of satisfac- 
tion attested the appreciation of the audience. 

“ Hi! see Cap’n Foot out dere? -My goramity! 
he mus’ be tryin’ to tu’n ’eself inside out! *Ai, 
yah! dere he come now! I bet you ’e ain’ got nare 
dry t’read to his back, sir.”’ 

Captain Foot pulled himself ashore somehow and 
managed to get his boat in right side up, but some 
of the others were not so fortunate. While this was 
going on, the color of the water was as entrancingly 
beautiful and the air as summer-like as ever. It 
gave the idea that a wreck, if properly managed, 
might be made quite a holiday affair. The only 
person who’ seemed to evince any concern was an 
old woman who stood with arms akimbo, turban 
tied “cup-and-saucer,” and a black clay pipe be- 
tween her full lips. As I passed near I could hear 
her repeating ovér and over, “ Waat a shame, 
waatashame! A fine big ship like dat!” 


As the boats were beached. a gang of twenty 
or thirty men seized each one in turn and dragged 
her up on the sand, chanting as they did so a wild, 
melancholy strain, one of the most musical and sad 
things I have ever heard. 


These people are all fond of music, and some of 
their songs are fervid and full of pathos. To hear 
a boat’s crew sing in harmony some sacred song, as 
they dip their oars in time to its rhythm, makes a 
Sabbath evening service more solemn and sweet 
than any cathedral ever boasted. 

The climate of these islands in winter is wonder- 
fully perfect. It is July with a snaptoit.. The air 
fairly sparkles with brilliant light, and distances 
along shore in ordinary weather break many a 
promise to the eye, to keep it to the weary feet. 

Of course the best road is the beach sand, of 
whose almost silvery whiteness I have already 
spoken. It is exceedingly fine and soft. Of the 
native surface rock, burned to a lime, and the finest 
of the bay sand, a cement is made which is the 
ordinary outer and inner coat of the houses. A 
house can be built of stone at a merely nominal cost, 
and plastered at the rate of a shilling a bushel, or 
thereabouts. This is a poor man’s paradise. ‘The 
business is done by a few storekeepers, mostly na- 
tives. Anda church and chapel cover the spiritual 
necessities of the people. As a race the Conchis are 
pious but profane. A darky captain very nearly 
lost his schooner the other day, and attributed it 
to the fact that he got up from his Bible-reading 
on Sunday to take adram. He was taking another 
when he told the story, and his speech was gar- 
nished with expressions which might appall a pirate. 
The Conchs are law-abiding. The jail is the finest 
structure in the town, but it stands empty and open. 
No one thinks of closing a window or a door. 

As I have absolutely no interest in the place be- 
yond that of a satisfied visitor, I earnestly recom- 
mend to the single man of modest means a winter 
vacation here with fish-lines and gun. The fla- 
mingo is often found in large flocks, pelican inhabit 
the shore, small game birds are for him who 
seeks, and over all sails the majestic man-of-war 
bird. The fish-hawk is never fired at, for the 
Conch holds that single member of the feathered 
tribe in superstitious reverence. ‘Lhe reason for 
this feeling, I found, rested upon the belief that 
whenever the fish-hawk lights on a spar the vessel 
to which it belongs is doomed. Of course, to .a 
wrecking community this is reasor enough for rev- 
erence. 

In a few hours [ shall be under way in a small 
schooner to another island some eighty or a hun- 
dred miles south of this. Of the events of that voy- 
age I may have something to say in a future letter. 

Lone Cay, FortTuNnE ISLAND, BAHAMAS. 


@HE CURATE’S AFTERTHOUGHT. 


By VIpA D. ScuDDER. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


ITTLE Miss Dorothea sat sedately on the hill- 
side above the village of Steeple-Aston. Her 
long fingers kept the place in a shabby volume of 
“The Excursion,” and her eyes were fixed on the 
hazy sunshine of the distance, as she murmured : 


“The estate of man would be indeed forlorn 
If false conclusions of the reasoning power 
Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Whereby the ear converses with the heart.” 


The quotation had no visible point; but Miss 
Dorothea repeated it with a mild consciousness of 
duty well performed. Committing passages of the 
poets to memory was a process which the precepts 
of childhood had firmly connected in her mind with 
moral virtue. Her repertory was limited ; but so, 
fortunately, was her memory. Thus, whenever she 
reached the end of her neat, if antiquated, list of 
“suitable passages,” she could begin over again 
with a charming sense of freshness and acquisition. 
Her love of literature Miss Dorothea always de- 
clared to be the greatest resource of her life. 

To-day, however, she did not seem to find it ab- 
sorbing. The murmured words died away, and, 
with a sense of guilty enjoyment, she fell into a 
day-dream. 

It was an exquisite spring afternoon. The 
thatched roofs of the village, crowned by the deep, 
pure gray of the church tower; the dots of shining 
white in the meadows, where plump sheep were 
nibbling; the misty blue of the low-lying forest, 
and the pink-tipped stars of the daisies in the grass. 
all shone out clear and fair through that soft Eng- 
lish atmosphere which is not simply, as with us, 
a medium of vision, but in itself a beautiful, 
almost a palpable, presence. Clumps of pale cow- 
slips at Miss Dorothea’s feet wafted up to her their 


spicy, uncertain odor; a muffled cuckoo called 
from the near brookside; and about the little lady 
herself there clung a certain youthful, if faded, deli- 
cacy, a charm, as it were, of preserved girlishness. 

One discordant note, and one alone, broke in 
upon the faint, shimmering hues of the landscape. 
It arrested the attention at once, and struck it into 
a shocked surprise. | 

Grim, bare, and somber, three colossal arches 
rose heavily from the summit of the hill behind 
Miss Dorothea into the luminous air. No crum- 
bling of the stone softened the dark granjte of which 
they were built, no ivy relieved their harsh outline. 
They had obviously never formed part of any other 
structure ; their uncompromising lines showed that 
they remained faithful to their first strange inten- 
tion. Unmellowed by time, unsoftened by distance, 
they stood in desolate grandeur upon the lonely 
hill. Their barren simplicity afforded no hint of 
their origin or their purpose: and their massive 
uselessness rendered them a weird and impressive 
feature in the quiet English landscape. No wonder 
that around the great Folly, as it was called, should 
have clustered all the wild and ghostly traditions of 
the country-side. Among these legends the truth 
was probably lost to sight; it had, in any case, 
baffled so far the curiosity of. antiquarians. No 
fewer than three archeological societies had done 
their best to fathom the mystery which clung about 
these strange arches, but so far absolutely no clue 
had been found. There were hints, of course, of 
Druid remains. ‘These were, perhaps, the most 
rational of the wild conjectures in which the learned 
men indulged. Meanwhile the girls of the country- 
side irrationally persisted, as girls will do, on plight- 
ing their troth nowhere except beneath the long, 
dark shadow, which, they said, “ brought luck and 
truth.” 

At this hour the shadow stretched down the 
bright meadows, a sharply defined path; and up 
this path climbed with uncertain step a slouching, 
black figure, at sight of which Miss Dorothea drop- 
ped her eyes, and opened her book with fingers that 
fluttered a little. 

‘‘ Allow me to wish you a very good afternoon, 
my dear Miss Dorothea.” ; 

The figure stood before her on the grass, remov- 
ing his shovel-hat with a formal, courtly gesture. 

“Still reading, I see?’ he continued; “but I 
need not ask; the intellectual life ever retains its 
charm for you.” 

Miss Dorothea was uncomfortably conscious of 
the nature of her interrupted reverie; but she 
smiled shyly in answer. For an instant she and the 
curate watched in silence the bird-shadows drifting 
over the sunny grass. Silence was not embarrassing 
between these two; yet to-day Miss Dorothea felt 
vaguely disturbed. Mr. Merwin’s manner seemed 
curious to her. He had spoken, indeed, in the same | 
style of deferential address which she had always 
thought so elegant, but there was a certain sup- 
pressed eagerness about him which would almost 
have seemed like expectation, were it not absurd 
for any one ever to expect anything in Steeple- 
Aston. Presently he spoke again in a broken man- 
ner, while his gentle eyes grew more and more 
remote : 

“It was just here that we sat, you and I, thirty- 
six years ago, when I told you my plans about the 
Folly. The cowslips were in blossom, and I had 


left London in December—but you will hardly 


recall that day, I fear.” 

Miss Dorothea’s hand crept quietly toward a 
stalk of cowslip beside her; she picked it, and 
studied each tiny bell with downcast eyes. “TI 
remember,” she said. 

“The winter had been strangely painful to me. 
The failure of my work in London .. .” 

- The curate paused an instant, then he resumed : 

“ But I see now that the bishop was right. I had 
uot grasp enough of the ‘ practical realities of life ’ 
to work among the poor of a great city. How they- 
did bewilder me, those poor people! they knew so 
much more than I did.” And he laughed gently. 
“It was hard, though, at first, giving up all my 
hopes and coming to this country curacy. And 
then the rector was so narrow: he would not let me 
have lights on the altar, or wear a cape. But 
toward spring I began to understand. I had been 
proud. Who was I, that I should demand great 
usefulness, should expect to touch people’s souls? 
And knowledge was left me, and study; and to 
know the least point clearly, if it were only the posi- 
tion of a Greek accent—what could a man ask more 
than that ?” 

The playing children came closer, and a fragrant 
cowslip ball fell into Miss Dorothea’s lap. She put 
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her arm round the chubby little girl who ran after 
it, and held her fast an instant. 

“ And then I looked at the Folly,” went on the 
curate. “It had seemed to me somehow an ex- 
_pression of myself in its elaborate, mysterious use- 
lessness. And suddenly I saw that here was the 
bit of knowledge I might clear up. ‘The antiqua- 
rians had all failed—and why? Because they had 
lacked patience. I knew that I could be patient. 
And the history of the monument might throw 
such a flood of light on many ethnical problems! 
Suppose—I hardly dare to tell you what I have 
supposed, my dear Miss Dorothea. Of course, it 
may be only a Druidical remain, or even later: 
but—” he checked himself. “I must be cautious,” 
he said. 

The curate’s enthusiasm was contagious. His 
queer old figure had Hc and looked fully 
ten years younger. His color came and went like 
a girl’s, and he rubbed his palms gently as, his mild, 
narrow head thrown back, he looked upward into 
the great central arch with shining eyes. 

“Of course it needed time,” he murmured. ‘“ As 
the years slipped by, I only gathered hope.” 

‘“ And now ?” breathed Miss Dorothea, in a flut- 
tering whisper. ; 

He did not seem to hear. Suddenly his face lit 
up with an almost solemn gladness. 

‘See !”” he exclaimed, seizing her slender wrist. 
“The third stone in the fifty-sixth layer between 
the first and second arch! Look, look! Is there 
not a dim, small cross upon it ?” 

“T think—I hope so,” cried his companion, 
catching her breath. The curate, with rapt ex- 
pression, began to work at the time-worn stone 
above his head. At last it responded with tremu- 
lous uncertainty to the movement of the knife. Then 
he dropped his hands, and folded them before 
him. 

“Dear friend,” he said, beseechingly, “it seems 
that I dare not—I have so striven for humility— 
will you not remove the stone ?””’ 

Her lifelong docility asserted itself, and Miss 
Dorothea, obediently standing on tiptoe, worked at 
the knife. 

“Thirty-six years,” whispered the curate. The 
dusty stone gave way. It fell to the ground, re- 
vealing a shallow cavity, within which lay a roll of 
parchment, grimy and discolored by age. | 

‘“T cannot reach,’ said Miss Dorothea, tim- 
idly ; and the curate, tenderly, with his own long 
fingers, drew out the precious packet. Then in 
silence he turned to go, and side by side the two 
walked homeward through the fragrant fields. 

“May I not understand ?” entreated Miss Doro- 
thea at last. | 

“ Assuredly you have the right,” he answered, 
with grave courtesy. And then he told her the 
story : how finally his long quest had been rewarded ; 
how he had come upon the archives of a family 
now extinct, which had lived in the ruined priory 
a mile away; how among these papers there had 
been one that hinted, in curiously involved style, at 
some revelation connected with the numbers three, 
fifty-six, and contained also allusions to “ whoso will 
fathom the mystery of the three arches.” 


“The document was recent,” said the curate, 


“but the peculiar style leads me to infer that it was 
| except as any one who led, not a lonely life—oh, no— 


adapted from one more ancient.” 

“And now will you not look at the papers?” 
begged his companion, a-quiver with excitement. 

“Now? My dear friend,” said he, with gentle 
courtesy, “I must be alone when I open this 
packet.” And the little lady blushed, feeling that 
she had been forward. 

They had entered the village now, and paused by 
Miss Dorothea’s small thatched cottage. The pan- 
sies in the garden took a deeper flush from the 
dying sunset ; the old church tower rose benignant 
into the golden air; and on the clock-face a last 
gleam brought out the solemn inscription: “ It is 
time to Serve ye Lorde.” They stood silent in the 
waning light, two quaint old figures, while the 
chimes for seven o’clock rang out melodious and 
clear. Then the curate turned to go, and, turning, 
saw, for the first time that afternoon, the gentle face 
of his companion. 

“Dear madam,” said he, with compunctious 
voice, “ you look worn and weary. I fear me you 
should no longer attempt distances so long as those 
that you have walked to-day.” 

. Then he left her; and Miss Dorothea, sitting at 
her solitary tea-table in the cool, flagged room, felt 
a sharp little pang at her heart. Assuredly she 
was tired; but any—young person would be tired 
after such an exciting afternoon. What did Mr. 
Merwin mean by saying that she looked “ worn”? 


If. 


“T think, Betty,” said Miss Dorothea the follow- 
ing Sunday, “that you might perhaps put on another 
plate for tea. It is just possible that Mr. Merwin 
may call to-night.” 

‘“‘ Yes, Miss,’”’ answered Betty, respectfully. 

This little dialogue between mistress and maid 
was not a new one. Every Sunday night it was 
repeated with scrupulous exactness; for every Sun- 
day, for almost forty years, the curate had appeared, 
to drink tea with Miss Dorothea. When he first 
came to Steeple-Aston, a young man with a sad, 
wondering face, a pleasant manner, and a great 
liking for intoned services, it was to her old home, 
the great house at the end of the village, that he 
had bent his steps. He and Miss Dorothea used 
to walk back together after church, and he quoted 
Keble to her, or perhaps a stanza of Wordsworth, 
while the golden stars of the celandine twinkled at 
them from the ‘ditches. After supper she would 
sing hymns to him softly, while the odor of stocks 
floated in through the open window, and Aunt 
Janet sat very straight in her high chair, with her 
oblong face and her mitts and her black grenadine. 
Miss Dorothea’s face was too soft and round ever 
to be oblong; but she, too, had on a black grena- 
dine to-night, and little silk mitts. 

She wandered upstairs presently, and opened a 
drawer where lay, neatly folded, a pile of delicate 
faded ribbons. She chose a blue one, and tied it 
round her neck abstractedly. The evening air 
blew a spray of white roses in at the lattice, past 
the dimity curtains. Miss Dorothea held it in her 
hand an instant, as if to break it off; then, pressing 
it swiftly against her cheek, she let it swing away, 
and in the slanting sunlight a shaft of prismatic 


color flashed out from a dew-drop on its petals. 


How warm it was! Once, long ago, all the 
Mays had been like this. The odor of stocks still 
greeted her, for she had planted them in the cottage 
garden when the property had passed to a distant 
cousin and she had been forced to leave the Hall. 
At first the change was hard for her; but she was 
glad to stay in her own village, caring, in her 
gentle way, for the poor people she had always 
known; she had had much enjoyment from her 
books and her flowers and her white Angora cat; 
and Mr. Merwin had come to tea every Sunday night. 

And she ought to be very grateful now; for at 
first these Sunday nights had not been an unmixed 
pleasure. They used to frighten her and set her 
heart to fluttering ; she had never been quite sure 
what the young curate, with his earnest eyes and 
reverent manner, would say to her next. One 
evening, in particular, he had asked for the white 
rose she wore, while a large, lucid star shone 
through the twilight above the church tower. He 
had started to speak, and then turned away after 
one long look, leaving her to lie awake half the 
night in uneasy expectation. ; 

But nothing happened the next day, or the next; 
and Miss Dorothea had a curious feeling that the 
curate had never looked at her since. 
he came he had been filled with a distant enthu- 
siasin for his atchzology ; and she had soon learned 
to regard him with reverence as a dedicated spirit. 
She had long ceased to be agitated at his coming, 


but a quiet and secluded one, would be a little ex- 
cited at entertaining company. But to-night was a 
very special occasion, for was she not to hear the 
result and reward of his devoted years ? 

“He might at least come promptly,’ she ac- 
knowledged to herself with a little grieved feeling 
as she realized the lateness of the hour. But just 
then a hesitating, stooping figure became visible at 
the gate. Why was it that his step seemed to Miss 
Dorothea without buoyancy, and that the atmos- 
phere of awed delight which had clung about him 
when she saw him last was no longer visible? She 
checked her wonder and hastened to greet him. 

‘¢Mr. Merwin,” she said, with wistful determina- 
tion, after supper, while they sat on the rustic seat 
in the garden, “surely you do not mean that I 
am to remai> in ignorance ?” 

Her sweet, faded face gianced at him beseech- 
ingly ; then, as he said nothing, she went on : “ You 


must, I am sure, be aware how deep an interest I | 


have taken in your devoted investigation. And I 
have looked forward with such eagerness to the 
hour when you should tell me the results. I have 
tried to become intelligent. I have set apart two 
hours a week regularly to reading monographs 
about the ancient Druids. And now that the end 
is come—oh, Mr. Merwin! you talk about Bobby 
Tucker’s measles and the vacancy in the choir! 


When next 


It isn’t kind, it isn’t just—oh,” cried Miss Dor- 
othea, feebly, “I know it must seem forward, my 
talking to you like this, but, if you please, I do so 
want to know!” 

The little lady paused, with a melancholy con-. 
sciousness that her speech had sadly fallen away 
toward the end from that elegance of diction and 
decorum of manner which a lady should maintain. 
As for the curate, he slipped about uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Ah!” he said at last, in a constrained voice, 
“you are referring, my dear madam, to my inves- 
tigations concerning the monument called the 
Folly ?” | 

Miss Dorothea stared. “Yes, yes,” she said. 

“Tt is really a curious matter,” went on the curate, 
lightly. ‘I shall certainly send an account of it 
to the ‘ Archeological Journal.’ ” ¢ 

“Ts it the Druids?” murmured his companion, 
breathlessly. 

‘‘No, no. Indeed, my dear friend, the building is 
not—not quite so old as we had expected, perhaps. 
Such little surprises constitute the charm of arche- 
ology. The building was not meant for worship, as 
I had inferred. It was—the purpose—in short, it was 
erected as what might be called a practical joke.” 

“A practical joke!” echoed Miss Dorothea, in 
shocked surprise. 

“Yes,” went on Mr. Merwin, between his lips, 
with measured tones that, despite him, shook a little. 
“ T don’t know that you have ever noticed that the 
Folly stands on a little hill half way between the 
estates of Ryelands and Arlton. Now, in the year 
1523 there lived at Ryelands a young Lord Robert, 
who was very peculiar, and afterwards became 
insane. He was in love with the daughter of the 
House of Arlton; and it took his fancy one day to 
build these three colossal arches on the hill over- 
looking both estates, in order that, looking through 
the center arch, his eye might be guided to the 
exact spot where the girl lived. It was a strange 
freak, was it not? The story was told in the manu- 
script we took from the cavity. I remember the 
last sentence : ‘ 

‘“**'This hath been done that alle men may knowe 
and understande how greate a Force is Love; who 
compelleth men, not only Joyfullie to give up to him 
their Lives, but also to erect in his Honour Monu- 
ments that shall outlaste ye Ages.’” 

He paused, and sat looking with sad, perplexed 
old face at the little river that flowed below the 
garden. A glint of thecolor which had faded from 
the sky still lingered in its heart. The world seemed 
to swim about Miss Dorothea. She had so firmly 
believed in his noble calling, in his sure success ; 
for years all the interest and enthusiasm of her 
tender, timid soul had clustered abuut this work of 
his; and now the end of it all was the discovery of 
a boy’s idle freak! In the confused bitterness of 
the moment the thing that troubled her most was 
the wonder what she should say next. She longed 
to comfort him, to ery out against the fate that had 
been so cruel; but she did dare—he had never, she 
keenly felt, given her the right to sympathize. 

What she did say was, “ Really, my dear Mr. 
Merwin, how extremely curious !” 

Then she laughed grimly to herself over the in- 
adequacy of her words. ‘The curate did not answer; 
indeed, what was there to say’ They sat on in the 
garden, prim and quiet, while lads and lasses from 
the village strolled past in pairs through the fra-. 
grant air, and smiled at the well-worn joke that the 
curate was courting Miss Dorothea. And it seemed 
to the slight, faded woman that all the fair lost pos- 
sibilities of life were hovering around her. She 
noted the bend in her companion’s shoulders, the 
grayness of his wistful old cheek; and her heart was 
filled with a tender pity, an aching desire to con- 
sole. But she said nothing, and by and by the 
curate rose, and they strolled to the gate together, 
as was their wont of a summer evening. Then 
he paused, and looked in her eyes; and through 
a sudden rush of tears that, to her great discom- 
fiture, had just filled them, she saw in his face 
an expression, well remembered, that made her for- 
get the swift flight of time. 

_ The curate looked at her long, with quivering 
mouth and wistful forehead. 3 

“IT thought—surely I was not mistaken—I 
thought that you were wearing a white rose,” he 
said, vaguely, at last. Then, with his formal, old- 
fashioned salutation uncertainly rendered, he walked 
away. And Miss Dorothea went upstairs, took off 
the blue ribbon, and again, as she had done one 
night many years before, laid awake till morning 
with an uneasy sense that some strange new expe- 
rience was at hand. 
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IGNORANCE NOT BLISS. 


2 Be funny columns of the newspapers rarely 
lack at least one paragraph that is a hit at 
woman’s lack of business knowledge. Not long 
since a cashier of one of the large banks was repre- 
sented as askiny the privilege of presenting a cer- 
tain lady who did business at his bank with a 
bouquet at Christmas. Surprise amounting almost 
to indignation was expressed, when the cashier 
hastened to explain that she was the only lady 
doing business at that bank who indorsed the check 
at the right end—the end held in the left hand 
when looking at face of check: a small matter to 
the signer, but of great importance to the nan who 
handles a bundle of checks. We have all smiled 
and half resented the story of the woman who flew 
in indignation to the bank when informed that she 
had overdrawn her account while there were leaves 
in her check-book! We have smiled again at the 
woman traveling in Europe who wrote to her husband 
for $10,000 to meet her expenses, and, in response to 
his denial, wrote demanding a letter of credit, say- 
ing it was a pretty state of affairs if his credit was 
not good for $10,000. Women may laugh at these 
hits, but we know that many women and girls know 
absolutely nothing of what might be called the lan- 
guage of the commercial and banking world. This 
reflects discredit on the men of the family, who cer- 
tainly are most careless to leave the women whom 
they love so entirely unfitted to meet possible con- 
tingencies. 

A most amusing display of ignorance is given by 
the Boston correspondent of the * Book Buyer.” A 
young lady presented the manuscript for a book to 
a Boston publisher, who, after reading, decided that 
he would bring it out in a paper fifty-cent edition, 
paying the author ten per cent. royalty. The young 
lady accepted the offer, while she said she had hoped 
for better terms. 

** But,’ she added, thoughtfully, ‘if it costs much 
to make the book, I should not think twenty-five 
cents would leave you a great deal of profit.’ 
‘Twenty-five cents ’’ repeated the publisher, not 
at all understanding. 

“*Why,’ explained she, ‘there are five of us 
girls who wrote this together. Ten per cent. of 
fifty cents is five cents, and five times five is twenty- 
five. If it takes a quarter of a dollar to pay us five 
girls our royalty, that leaves you just the same 
amount.’ ”’ 

Naturally the publisher was amused, and replied : 
* But of course you can see that we shall not lose 
so much as we should if there had been ten of you, 
for then we should have to make the book for noth- 
ing and lose the booksellers’ discount besides. 
Really, though, I fear you will be obliged to do with 
a cent apiece.” 

This offer was indignantly rejected. The young 
lady said that ten per cent. was all right if there 
had been but one author, but anybody could see 
that it would not amount to anything among five. 
That one young lady should have made such an 
error. should have been so dull, is painful enough, 
but that she should have been selected as the busi- 
ness representative of the other four, who certainly 
must have been intelligent girls, is astonishing. 
There are a few simple rules, a few simple terms, 
with which no woman should be unacquainted. A 
want of knowledge of these terms and rules exposes 
a woman ‘constantly to ridicule, if her ignorance 


does not leave her an easy victim to a shrewd de- 


sicner. Could the Woman's Bank have counted its 
victims by hundreds if they had been familiar with 
the simplest laws in the commercial world? Itisa 
crime to let a girl go out into the world ignorant of 
the customs, terms, and laws subject to which she 
must live, under which she must act, by which she 
must be governed. It would fill a father’s mind 


with horror if his daughter should offend against 
any social conventionality, but he smiles as though 
at the antics of a pet kitten when in conversation 
she displays her ignorance on the very subjects 
where knowledge may be the only safeguard against 
beggary, or worse. 


~THE VOLUNTARY BONDAGE OF 
WOMEN. 
II. 


By Grace C. M.D. 


OMEN'’S occupations give us the material for 
a discussion which could be lengthened out. 
as indeed it has been, through columns, pages, and 
books. ‘The nineteenth century gospel of work 
belongs to women as well as to men, and if another 
half-century brings about as much, of a change as 
the last half-century has done in this respect, it will 
be considered as great a reproach for a woman to 
be without a regular, recognized means of earning a 
livelihood as it is now for a man. 
~ Let us consider under the voluntary social bond- 
age of women the matter of dress. It is a subject 
worn threadbare by preacher and hygiene reformer, 
and whoever dips the pen in ink to ventilate ideas 
in relation to it is regarded asa Don Quixote putting 
his lance in rest for a joust against a windmill. 
Women are in voluntary bondage to it from the 
crowns of their bonnets to the heels of their shoes. 
There is scarcely one who does not know and feel 
that her dress is unsuitable alike for health, pleas- 
ure, or business. ‘lake the bonnets, for instance: 
what marvels of uselessness they are, with ostrich 
tips that uncurl and look stringy in the rain; bows 
of ribbon which collect the dust; flowers, generally 
libels on nature, which fade in the sun! Fashion 
has decreed that this is the proper and becoming 
head-gear for all except very young ladies, and the 
result is that countless sensible women in the land 
suffer from neuralgia, because their foreheads, the 
most vulnerable point for sucb an attack, are unpro- 
tected; but who among women would not rather 
have neuralgia than to expose herself to the appear- 
ance of either not having taste in matters of dress 
or of trying to appear too young! _ 

Take long hair, which is, and always has been. 
considered the crowning glory of woman. It is not 
alone the combing and brushing, the braiding and 
frizzing, the curling and twisting, which consume so 
much time, but many women have’ headaches 
because of the heavy weight of hair. Moreover, it 
is often difficult to keep the hair properly cared for, 
the scalp clean and healthy, for unless the hair is 
washed and dried by a professional shampooer, 
which should certainly be done at least once a 
month, the owner of it is likely to catch cold during 
the long process of drying. Women do not obtain 
the full benefit of sea-bathing because they must 
protect their long hair with oil-silk caps, otherwise 
they come out of the water with wet, sticky tresses 
which must be washed out with fresh water and 
undergo a long process of drying. But who among 
women would like to see any daughter of Eve with 
close-cut locks? Even actresses and young ladies of 
fashion could not make short hair fashionable, 
though a determined attempt was made a year or 
more ago. A short-haired woman has too long been 
considered as one who is “strong-minded”’ in the 
obnoxious sense of the word. : 

Think of women’s dresses, with their yards and 
yards of superfluous material, with their tight 
sleeves which stop the circulation and impede the 
use of the arms, the tight bodices, the trails for 
evening wear, and the low neck and short sleeves 
for state occasions ; think of the weight and in- 
convenience for motion or walking entailed upon 
women—but you all have thought about it a thousand 
times, and what good does itdo? The inost sen- 
sible mothers and maids in the land will wear thick 
flannel yachting costumes in the heat and glare of 
a midsummer day at the seaside, and when the 
wreaths and veils of penetrating salt mist rise from 
the ocean at night they put on diaphanous robes, a 
cobweb of lace on the neck, and transparent sleeves, 
the result of which is that they become hopeless vic- 
tims of neuralgia, for which, in all seriousness. they 
consult doctors and take medicine! Cultured and 
seemingly sensible mothers will not hesitate to strip 
the flannel underwear and the thick dresses from 
the necks and the arms of their rosebud daughters 
as they take them to opera and ball this winter. 
There is, indeed, too much sorrowful truth in the 
grim American humor which makes a fashionable 


dressmaker say to her patron, ‘‘ Pneumonia carried 
off some of our best necks last season.” 

It seems sometimes as if there were a conspiracy 
against women in the matter of sensible dressing. 
Women's shoes are much more comfortable and 
adapted to their purpose than formerly, for ordi- 
nary wear and for walking; still myriads of women 
go about on those dreadful French heels which 
throw the body out of all natural adjustment. At 
one time it was well-nigh impossible to find a shoe 
slipper for evening wear with a common-sense 

eel. | 

Appearance and ornamentation are the para- 
mount thought in selection of wémen’s apparel, — 
without regard to the trammels. The time, strength, 
money, and eyesight consumed in mere embroidery 
of garments is appalling to think of. Yet we all 
like these things and cling to them. We think 
them fine and in every wiidirable, For centu- 
ries many of our ideas in regard to dress have been 
handed down to us, embodying all that is most 
lovely and mostfeminine. The long hair, the flowing 
diaphanous draperies, the tiny, delicate shoes, the 
rich embroideries, the filmy laces—they are consid- 
ered the fit setting for a woman, as a beautiful gold 
frame is fit only for a precious masterpiece in paint- 
ing. -How difficult for us to believe that these 
me do not belong to women, even as petals to a 
rose ! 

In the Rhone Valley in Switzerland almost every 
old weather-beaten peasant woman whom one meets 
has a hideous goiter enlarging and deforming her 
wrinkled, leathery neck. Instead of considering the 
goiter a deformity. she is proud of it,and mocks at 
the few women who have escaped the prevailing 
disease, and calls them goose-necked. So it is that 
every community makes a standard of beauty and — 
requirement. Women have wished to preserve the 
ideal of feminine gentleness, purity, and loveliness, 
and through this laudable desire they have held 
themselves in bondage to detrimental conventional- 
ities, not realizing that nobility of mind and corre- 
sponding perfection of body can only be obtained 
by casting these aside. | 


MIND CURE IN THE NURSERY. 


By Grace C. Kempton. 


HE most difficult test for the practice of mind- 
cure principles is in the care of a chronically 
delicate child. Our first tendency is to let the dis- 
ease sway our thought and action as it sways those 
of the sick one. The result of yielding to this tend- 
ency is to increase the power of its evil over the 
child and ourselves. 

If the child is worse, we are sadly depressed. If 
better, the intensity of our joy and relief is over- 
powering. Let us avoid these extremes as we 
would avoid direct physical injury to the loved one. 

True, we cannot and would not resist gladness 
when improvement appears, and order promises to 
displace disorder; but we can be quiet and wise in 
our gladness, holding ourselves in check for very 
love of the child. The evil results of not using this 
balance are very plain. When we yield to anxiety 
we think we make no chaige in our action that can 
be perceptible to a sick baby. but this is not so. We 
all know our own susceptibilities to surrounding 
influences in illness. Our normal sensitiveness is 
intensified by our passive, helpless condition. This 
iseven more true of sick children. They feel the 
change in those around them, and at once reflect 
their attitude. In a word, the channel for the en- 
trance of evil is broadened, and we actually invite 
further inroads of disease. | 

If our child is better, the temptations are still at 
hand, though of a different nature. The convales- 
cent child is often very selfish, coveting pleasures 
and indulgences not at other times allowed or ex- 
pected. If our gladness is not balanced by quiet 
wisdom, we rush to gratify each whim. This is 
another way of inviting evil, as it fastens upon the 
child the thought of self. Repeatedly we supply 
to him an exaggerated idea of his own importance 
by demonstrating thoughtlessly our love and de- 
light at the recovery. ‘ Oh, John is better, isn’t 
he? quite able to sit up and play. Run, quick, and 
bring him what he wants *” 

How seldom is any other spirit than the one illus- 
trated shown to a convalescent child! The imme- 
diate effect is to give an impression to John’s mind 


of the pleasantness of illness, because when sick he 


is served so promptly, every desire is so quickly 
granted; also a definite impression is given of the 
importance of his recovery. There can be no true 
and humble gratitude in these errors. The nur- 
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tured selfishness stands like a barrier between the 
Creator from whoin the improvement eame and 
the child. The child's heart should be led gently 
to recognize its relief as from the Lord; not by 
many words, but by the attitude of the mother or 
friend who rejoices with it. Without this, the full 
force of the new vigor is turned to self-gratification 
and self-love. 

How different would the influence be if the im- 
provement were received in this way: ‘“ Mamma is 
very glad that John is better. Now he can build 
a pretty house for baby; baby has been so patient 
in letting mamma nurse John!” | 

To open the channels of unselfishness in illness 
is like opening windows to fresh air and sunshine, 
and has as direct a curative influence. Could we 
once realize the close affinity between self-love and 
disease. how different would our course be! 

How best to lead the thought away from self 
and toward the enjoyment of another's pleasure, 
each mother or nurse must study for herself. The 
modifications must be as many as the dispositions 
and the diseases. ‘The means are to be applied 
with almost endless variety of tact and sympathy. 
Many times the requests must be lessened because 
_ the moral power is for the time being reduced. To 
prevent this reduction, the child should be kept as 
far as possible in the unselfish and obedient habit 
of kealth. 

Interest him, instead of in schemes for his de- 
light, in the joys of some fellow-creature. This is 
easily done. 

Another severe test in which we can gain by ap- 
plication of these simple truths of the mind-cure is 
in severe and sudden attacks of illness. Let us 
illustrate by a baby’s colic, although the light is 
just as applicable to suffering more severe and 
complicated. 
ourselves to the work of making the sufferer warmly 
comfortable, applying whatever simple remedy we 
desire (let us be sure it 7s simple) with judgment 
and care, how often are we overcome by trepidation 
and fears as the cries of the child grow sharper 
and sharper! We walk, we stand, we rock, we 
trot, to relieve our own agony, while the child 
would be helped far more by a steadier purpose. 
Quiet trust at these times keeps our brain clear for 
decision, our muscles fr e for action. In cases of 
accidents let our whole effort be to disconnect the 
child’s mind from the happening; connect it with 
the Source of all life and healing. This not by 
words alone, but by our own attitude. 

Our example, when hampered by illness, may be 
of the greatest value to the children. If we per- 
sistently think of things above our bodies, and try 
to act from them, even if we must needs rest to 
make our bodies respond, our children will un- 
consciously form the same habit. If we drop into 
the complaining current, conscious only of phys- 
ical things, the children again will imitate and 
reflect us. 7 
_ To prepare us for these trials of strength, let our 
daily habit be that of unselfish thought and action 
for others: of temperance in all bodily gratifica- 
tions and of constant gratitude to the Creator, with 
practical acknowledgment of Him as the only 
Source of our existence and life. 


A NEW YEAR'S PARTY. 


ie was held on the evening of January 4, in a 


spacious, airy hall within sight of Grace Church 


House. The invitations, bearing greetings of the 
season across one corner, were printed on pretty 
cards, and bore a signature that would confer 
honor on the receiver in the highest circles. The 
guests of this occasion were over six hundred 
working girls of New York City, members of the 
working girls’ clubs and societies. Each guest 
wore a kerchief and cap of her club colors. One 
club wore scarlet, the caps setting jauntily on the 
head, so that to every face they were becoming : 
another club wore a very light blue kerehief and 
cap, one light green and silver, another cream 
white. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
pretty effects produced by the constantly moving 
groups of colors. When the writer reached the 
top of the stairs, the first person seen was a woman 
whose presence is imperative at any secial gather- 
ing to complete the Ward Mv Allister’s four hundred: 
her eyes like stars, her whole form radiant with 
life and enjoyment as she guided eight working 
girls through the lanciers; her whole soul was in 
the effort to make these girls easy and happy in 
spite of clumsy blunders. In the center of the 
room, trying to keep a half-dozen sets untangled, 


Instead of quietly and steadily giving. 


was another woman, queenly, gracious, superbly 
happy in the success that was crowning the even- 
ing’s entertainment. Hurrying around the room 
to avoid the dancers tomes a young girl, the daugh- 
ter of a man whose name cannvut be mentioned in 
the country without meeting a response in rever- 
ence and regard, her hands stretched out in 
greeting, eyes humid with intensity of feeling as 
she said, “I never was so happy in my life; is 
it not perfect! The girls are perfectly happy.” 
The dance was ended, and gay, chattering groups 
scattered about the hall. A group gathered 
about the piano, and another woman _ whose 
acquaintance is sought by all who wish to be known 
played a popular song in which the girls joined: 
from all parts of the room went flying figures, till 
at least five hundred girls were singing with all 
their might about the piano. 

In the supper room were at least one hundred 
girls enjoying ice-cream and cake. Smiling faces 
surmounted by gay caps, bright eyes, joyous voices, 
showed that dirty, crowded workrooms, unjust em- 
ployers, uncomfortable homes, were forgotten, and 
life was a dream of good things to eat, music and 
song. for at least three hours. 

At 10:30 lights were lowered, and the first New 
Year's party of the Working Girls’ Clubs was at an 
end. 

Quickly and quietly, but radiantly happy, they 
took their several ways home, while their enter- 
tainers, women who represent the culture and 
brains of New York society, were as radiantly 
happy in the success of their first effort in bring- 
ing this great body of working girls together 
socially. 


FIRST STEPS. 


T is admitted that the work of thorough social 
reform must begin with the children. Every 
civilized country to-day supports sume form of 
public instruction. Education is admitted by all 
to be the best antidote of crime, yet crime does not. 
diminish in the same ratio that opportunities for 
education inerease. The fault, then, must be in the 
kind of education given, or in the proportion or in 
the time of application—perhaps all three. 

When we speak of education as an antidote of 
crime, we refer to it. then, simply as a moral influ- 
ence, not as a mental force or energy working out 
new problems, producing new results in the world 
of thought and inspiratiun ; we view it simply as a 
power to bring men and women to an average, in 
spite of heredity and environment. 

The place of education at this level, then, is that 
of parental training. It must supply all that the 
home lacks; it must build up qualities which the 
individual soul has not received as an inheritance. 
For this reason the first steps in the education of 
the children of the poorest citizens are much more 
important for the good. the growth, the stability of 
the nation than the education of the children who, 
because of birth and training, will unconsciously 
receive that which fits them for their political in- 
heritance. Kate Douglass Wiggan, before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
strikes the keynote of true education when she 
says: “ The kindergarten starts out plainly with the 
assumption that the moral aim in edueation is the 
absolute one, and that all others are purely relative. 
It endeavors to be a life-school, where all the prac- 
tices of complete living are made a matter of daily 
habit. It asserts boldly that doing right would 
not be such an enormously difficult matter if we 
practiced it a littlek—say a tenth as much as we 
practice the piano—and it intends to give children 
plenty of opportunity for practice in this direction. 
The physical, mental, and spiritual being is con- 
sciously addressed at one and the same time. 
There is no ‘piece-work ’ tolerated. The child is 
viewed in his threefold relations, as the child of 
Nature, the child of Man, and the child of God; 
and there is to be no disregarding any one of these 
divinely appointed relations. It endeavors with 
equal solicitude to instill correct and logical habits 
ot thought, true and genero:s habits of feeling, and 
pure and lofty ir of action; and it asserts 
serenely that, if information cannot be gained in 
the right way, it would better not be gained at all. 
It has no special hobby, unless you would call its 
eternal plea for the all-sided development of the 
child a hobby.” 

Yet this is not the education provided by gov- 
ernment except in instances so rare that the efforts 
are still viewed in the light of experitnents, though 
private: enterprise and philanthropy have proved 
long since the value of the kindergarten training 


as the developer and educator of moral qualitics 
and habits. The first conscious effort of the child 
of the kindergarten teaches him that he is not a 
unit, but a factor in a grand total. Miss Wiggan 
goes on to discuss a point which must appeal to 
every father and mother, no matter what the social 
standing of the family: 

‘With the methods generally practiced in the 
family and school, I fail to see how we can expect 
any more delicate sense of right and wrong. any 
clearer realization of duty, any greater enlighten- 
ment of conscience, any higher conception of truth, 
than we now find inthe world. I care not what 
view you take of humanity, whether yow have Cal- 
vinistic tendencies and believe in the total depray- 
itv of infants, or whether you are a disciple of 
Wordsworth and apostrophize the child as a 

‘Mighty prophet ! Seer blest, 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find,’ 

if you are a fair-minded man or woman, and have 
had much experience with young children, you will 
be compelled to confess that they generally have a 
tolerably clear sense of right and wrong, and need 

only gentle guidance to choose the right when it is 
put before them. I say most, not all, children; for 
some are poor, blurred little human scrawls, blotted 
all over with the mistakes of other people. And 
how do we treat this natural sense of what is true 
and good, this willingness to choose good rather. 
than evil, if it is made even the least bit compre- 
hensible and attractive? In various ways, all 
equally dull, blind, and vicious. If we look at the 
downright ethical significance of the methods of 
training and discipline in many families and schools, 
we .see that they are positively degrading. We 
appoint more and more ‘monitors’ instead of 
training the ‘inward monitor’ in each child, make 
truth-telling difficult instead of easy, punish trivial 
and grave offenses about in the same way, practice 
open bribery by promising children a few cents a 
day to behave themselves, and weaken their sense 
of right by giving them picture cards for telling the 
truth and credits for doing the most obvious duty 

This has been carried on until we are on the point 
of needing another Deluge and a new start. 

“Ts it strange that we find the moral sense blunted, 
the conscience unenlightened ? ‘The moral climate 
with which we surround the child is so hazy that 
the spiritual grows dimmer and dimmer, and small 
wonder !” 

It is a pity that in so many homes and schools 
the reward of merit is too often made the aim of 
the child’s life. Good actions bringing their own 
reward in conscious inward growth is the result 
of a high state of moral development. Most of us 
still walk by sight, and ask for a tangible target. 

The kindergarten training is an absolute necessity 
of modern life, especially among the classes where 
ignorance and poverty leave the children stray 
threads in the web of the Nation’s life, bearing 
their part in the texture and design, Lut not consid- 
ered in the plans or purposes of the makers of the 
Nation, except in the characters of criminals and 
paupers. The Nation recognizes inherited tenden- 
cies and makes preparation to care for them, but 
the thought of curing them by education adapted 
to developing the good, the generous, the brotherly, 
is left to the far-seeing philanthropist. who estab- 
lishes kindergartens that the child of the poor 
may be introduced to habits of kindliness and order, 
trained to see the hidden world about him. to see 
his relations to the human family of which he is 
one member, taught that the happiness of the 
whole depends on the actions of the one. 

This education is needed by all, and only when 
it is given to all can the Nation reach its destiny, a 
perfect whole from perfect units. 

The well-to-do, the refined, the educated, give, 
or attempt to give, this education to their chil- 
dren; but it is the children in homes destitute of 
moral and intellectual life that need what the kin- 
dergarten can give, and which to work as the leaven 
of the whole lump must come before habit and 
familiarity have deadened the perceptions. 


Order is the sanity of the mind, the health of 
the body, the peace of the city. and the security of 
the State. 


There is nothing better than cold water, applied 
several times daily, for preserving, strengthening, 
and cooling the eyes. 


The parent who would train up a child in the 
way he should go, must go the way in which he 


. would train up his child. 
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Our YOUNG FOLKS. 


A WORD WITH THE BOYS. 


By OBADIAH QUEERFELLOW. 


OU will do well to bear it in mind, now, my boys, | 
As you pass through the journey of life, 
That it is not those always that make the most noise 
Who are bearing the brunt and the strife. 


That it is not the men who make the most show 
Whose account is the largest in bank ; 

There are many rich men who, you never would know 
By their looks, they with millionaires rank. 


There are those who are giants, to judge by their talk, 
Who when judged by their deeds are quite small. 
Half the town they must own, you would think by their 

walk, 
Yet they own not a stick of it all. 


They will tell of the battles they fought in past days, 
They brag of their prowess and might, 
And they blow their own trumpets, and sound their own 
praise, 
Though they never smelt powder nor fight. 


I would have you be careful and weigh in the scales 
Of a close observation each one ; 
Or you’l: find in the future—the rule never fails— 


That you'll oft be decidedly done. 


“There’s a good deal of stucco that passes for stone;” 
There are “gems” that are made up of paste, 
And the shrewdest of men, if the truth were but 
known, 
Are at all times quite deceived in their haste. 


That dyspeptic philosopher, Thomas Carlyle, 
Said the world of two classes was made ; 
There are fools and big fools. Oh! I pray you, don’t 
smile ! 
For the statement’s too true, I’m afraid. 


With the utmost of watching and strictest of care, 
If you don’t make mistakes now and then, 

You will have an experience certainly rare 
And enjoyed by but few mortal men. —[Selected. 


MRS. APPLETON’S GIFTS. 
AN AFTER-CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By ApbA SHERWOOD. 


HERE was sorrow and disappointment on six 
oung faces in the Appletons’ living-room ; 
and on Christmas Eve, too, of all nights in the year 
when children, the world over, are supposed to be 
happy in anticipation of the morrow’s joys! What 
was it all about? Well, to answer that question I 
must tell you that six weeks before Christmas the 
Appleton children held a council in the nursery one 
rainy afternoon, and decided to save all the money 
they could until Christmas time, and then buy 
something for their mother that would be worth 
the having. Of course it was Elsie’s idea; all the 
good ideas and suggestions were Elsie’s—the dear, 
motherly, sixteen-year-old sister who was such a 
comfort and help to every one in the household. She 
it was who placed the tin bank on the table in her 
own room, and proposed that all the pennies saved 
and the pennies earned should be dropped into it 
for the mother’s Christmas. There were not many 
spare pennies in the Appleton family these days, 
for since last Christmas the father, who had been 
the dearly loved minister of the Congregational 
church in one of the large towns of New England, had 
died, leaving his wife to care for their six children 
without a very large portion of this world’s goods 
with which to do it; but, with the help of many 
kind friends, Mrs. Appleton had been able to keep 
her family together ; and though they had not many 
luxuries, there was much happiness under the roof 
that sheltered them. How they had toiled and 
planned these last weeks to make the bank grow 
heavy! and quite heavy it was that very afternoon 
when it was broken open and the contents counted. 
Even Elsie was surprised at the amount—four 
dollars and eighteen cents; and as she put the 
money into a little plush bag and started out 
with her brothers and sisters for the eventful 
shopping, her sweet face beamed with delight. 
What should they buy? That, of course, was the 
important question that had come up several times 
a day since the scheme was first thought of. 
Allan, the eldest boy, wanted a new dress, but 
this suggestion was not received very enthusiastic- 
ally by the others, who objected that all that 


money put into cloth would give only one thing. 
Rob, familiarly called “ Bobkins” by the family, 
was decidedly in favor of candy, nuts, cologne, 
handkerchiefs, “and lots of other fixin’s that'll just 
make her eyes stand out, and fill both of her stock- 
ings chuck full;” while Elizabeth, being of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, suggested new gloves, a work- 
basket, and a purse with a gold dollar in it. The 
“twinnies,’ Mabel and Dorothy, who were not 
quité- seven, had not very decided opinions, but 
rather leaned toward the candy ; while Elsie, who 
felt that it would seem more to the children to have 
the money spent in buying several little things, 
sided with Elizabeth’s proposal. They were still 
discussing the details of the shopping when they 
reached Goodman & Hollister’s, where they usually 
went with their mother. Rob begged so hard to 
earry the bag, reminding Elsie of the hard morn- 
ing’s work piling wood, which had added fifty cents 
to the fund, that she at last gave it to him, cau- 
tioning him to hold it very carefully and not to 
lose it. 

Looking at gloves and handkerchiefs was not 
very interesting to this active twelve-year-old boy, 
and, seeing an engine on the toy counter, he wan- 
dered away from the others, and was soon absorbed 
in looking at it. He put down the bag to examine 
the wheels, and was intent upon them when Mabel 
came running up to him, and said: ‘“ Bobkins, 
where’s the bag? Elsie wants to pay for the 
things.” 

The bag! Rob put his hand down for it, but it 
was not where he had left it. He searched among 
the toys, knocking them over in his eagerness and 
calling out a reproof from the man who had charge 
of the counter, but no bag was to be found. The 
clerk remembered to have seen a poorly dressed 
boy standing near Rob, and said that he was very 
sorry, but that undoubtedly he had taken it. 

It seemed to Rob that he never could face the 
others. All their earnings gone! All their plans 
and talk for nothing! It could not be, and, big 
boy as he was, he burst into tears and rushed out of 
the store, leaving Mabel to carry the news to the 
others, who could not realize at first that their 
precious bank money was really gone. ‘They hur- 
ried home, and, after a long search, Rob was discov- 
ered by Elsie in the back part of the attic, his eyes 
red and swollen, and altogether a most sorrowful 
specimen of small humanity. He was finally per- 
suaded by the tender-hearted sister to come down, 
and taken to the living-room, where the others 
were assembled as we found them at the beginning 
of my story. ; 

Mrs. Appleton had gone to the church to finish 
some preparations for the Sunday-school festival, and 
had told the children that she might not be home 
for tea, so they had time to talk matters over freely. 

Allan was inclined to grumble and scold, and the 
twins, realizing that the candy was not within their 
reach, said, ‘Oh, Bobkins, how could you lose the 
bag ?” but Elsie hushed them all and said: “We 
must think of something else to do for mother; we 
shall have to tell her that we meant to get her 
something nice but could not.” 

“Of course I shall tell her all about it,’ wailed 
Rob. “Allan, you can take my skates to Ned 
Williams; he offered me a dollar and a half for 
them the other day ; that'll buy something.” 

But Elsie said : “ Hush! every one of you. I have 
an idea. I know something [think mother will like 
a great deal better than all the things we were going 
to buy for her.” 

“ What is it?” said the others in a chorus. 

‘‘ We can each write her a little note,”’ Elsie went 
on, ‘and tell her something that we will do for her 
for a whole week—some fault, I mean, that we will 
try to overcome. Now J shall tell her that I will 
keep my top bureau drawer in good order, and that 
I will try not to use slang once for a whole week.”’ 

‘‘ Hob !”’ said Allan, scornfully, “ I don’t call that 
much to give.” And Rob said: “”Twouldn’t take 
more’n a mitten to hold such Christmas presents.”’ 

Elizabeth, who always agreed with Elsie, rather 
liked the idea, and hurried off to get paper and pen. 
* Now,” said Elsie, when she came back with her 
writing tablet, ‘we must each write her a little note 
and tell her what we will do.” 

“T know what I shall say,” said Elizabeth. ‘I 
am going to make her a present of an hour’s 
practice every day instead of my fifteen minutes, and 
give her a music lesson on New Year’s Day that 
will delight her heart: besides that, I think [ll 
promise to darn my stockings the very day they 
come from the wash, instead of throwing them 
behind the table—oh ! and not to stop to read when 
I’m dusting the parlor. What will you say, Al?” 


> 


Allan, who began to get a little into the spirit of the 
occasion, thought he would promise to get up the 
first time he was called, and to remember not to 
slam doors. Rob refused to tell what his promise 
was to be. Dorothy and Mabel, after consultation 


‘with Elsie, agreed to promise to dress themselves 


without any help, and to go to bed every night fora 
week without once asking to sit up “just a little 
longer.” - 

The notes were finally written, and soon after 
they were finished Mrs. Appleton returned, and 
the rest of that Christmas Eve was passed pleas- 
antly, although an occasional heavy sigh from Rob 
told the others what was passing through his mind. 
Christmas morning dawned clear and bright, and 
happy voices rang through the house as stockings 
were examined and packages were opened. But as 
it was of Mrs. Appleton’s gifts I started to tell you, 
I must not speak of the others, but tell you that 
when she took the letters from her stocking (for 
Elsie had insisted upon her hanging it with the others, 
as some packages had been left for her the evening 
before by friends in the church) she could not 
speak for some minutes, and then she could only 
put her arms around her children and tell them 
that they could not have thought of gifts that 
would have made her happier. 

I think we must glance over her shoulder as she 
read Rob’s note. Spelling was not his strong point, 
as you will see when you read what he wrote: 

My Dearest Mother. | 

it was all my falt, I lost the Bag that had the 
christmus munnie so you havent got any presents from 
us but snippy old letters that say what we’ll do and 
perhaps we wont and then you wont have any presents 
at all but Im going to shuvel the paths all Winter 
without scolding wonce and I wont ask. for more’n 6 
Buck Wheet Cakes for Brekfast and I’ll wash my Hands 
every time I come into the house and not keep em in 
my pockets and I’ll do anything else you ask me cause 
I’m so awful sorry you didn’t have all the things we 
were going to give you. 

Your affeeshunite Bos. 

P. S. and not to tease the girls or the eat. 


I cannot give you the full history of the chil- 
dren’s Christmas gifts to their mother, nor tell you 
what a happy week passed between Christmas and 
New Year. Of course the promises were not all 
remembered, but when Allan came rushing into the 
house with a whoop and a bang, or Rob was. heard 
teasing the twins, Mrs. Appleton had only to say, 
softly, ‘Remember my Christmas presents!” and 
the effect was really wonderful. As to Elizabeth’s 
music lesson, it certainly was the best she had ever 
had, and when her mother kissed her, and told her 
that the lesson had given her far more pleasure 
than the new gloves could possibly have done, Eliz- 
abeth said, ‘“ Well, mamma, you are going to have 
fifty-two just such pleasures, for I’m going to prac- 
tice an hour a day all the time after this.” 

And that was the best of it all, for when the 
week was over, and the children sat with their 
mother in the firelight on New Year’s night, and 
heard from her lips what a joy it had been to her 
to see their efforts, and how much more valuable 
such gifts were than any that could be bought with 
money, it was “ Bobkins” who said, “ We might 
just as well keep on, now we’ve begun.” So, you 
see, it is quite probable that “Mrs. Appleton’s 
Gifts ’’ will keep on coming to her all through the 
year. 


A HOUSE IN THE AIR. 
y= may think that the reporters of the daily 


papers need only know how to write, Lut that 
is a mistake. They must be wide awake all the 
time, see things that you would not notice. They 
must be patient, and willing to take a good deal of 
trouble for very small things. The following ac- 


count given by a reporter shows how observant he 


must be. This reporter was in the habit of going 
up and down on the elevated road, and tells of a 
house he discovered : ee 

“I saw this week the loftiest building in New 
York City. Not that it stood as high in air as the 
tall ‘ Tribune ’ tower, or soared a parallelogram into 
the clouds like the Potter and Mills buildings, but 
its foundations are seventy feet above the earth, 
and that’s about as high as any reasonable creature 
would care to lay the foundations of his home— 
rather higher, in fact, than most of us relish. It 
stands on the highest point of the elevated road, at 
the northeast corner of 110th Street and Manhattan 
Avenue, does this little brown house, and is in- 
habited by a well-to-do pair of English sparrows. 
If you look closely as you swing round the second 
curvé on an uptown train, you can catch just a 
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glimpse of the little cottage as you run by. Many 
timid people would. object to putting their heads 
out of the window at this point and having 
it brought vividly home to them that they were 
swinging by an iron spider-web so many feet 
above the rocky earth. It isn’t easy to, either, 
unless you know where it is, for the little resi- 
dence is very nearly the color of the big iron 
girder against which it rests, and the train rattles 
by the place in a great hurry to reach 116th 
Street. My attention was attracted to it first 
by noticing the sparrows always wheeling about that 
place, no matter what time of day or year I went 
by. 1 tried and tried again to discover what the 
attraction was, but in vain, for it seemed as if the 
train always put on an extra spurt of speed just 
there, and whirled me by before I could quite solve 
the puzzle. Finally, my curiosity was roused to such 
an extent that I counted the blocks to 116th Street, 
and, getting off there, walked back to the place, and, 
standing underneath, first saw the airy villa, which 
commands, I think, a fine view of Central Park, 
stretching away south and eastward, and all Har- 
lem lies at its feet for a happy hunting ground for 
its inhabitants. It seemed such a queer place for 
the little bird-house that I inquired among the train- 
men concerning it, and was told that a track hand, 
who is English and very patriotic, bitterly resented 
the persecutions and vituperations of his little fel- 
low-countrymen in feathers. He has always done 
his best to shield and help them, and, his duties of 
track inspection leading him over this bit of very 
elevated road, he conceived the idea of erecting an 
asylum up here for his reviled compatriots, where 
they would be safe from marauders. A great iron 
rod runs through the middle of the girder, and is 
firmly bolted at the end. The bolt protrudes four 
or five inches, and the section man climbed out to 
the edge of this dizzy eminence and lashed the bird- 
house in its place. It is on the south side of the 
structure, so that it is somewhat protected from the 
worst fury of the winds, but it must be an awful 
place to winter in, yet the sparrows don’t seem to 
mind it. A hardy couple took possession at once, 
and for two years have raised three or four broods 
annually in it, and seem to enjoy railroad life very 
well. The section man takes an infinite pride and 
comfort in the success of his scheme, and as soon as 
the snow would permit after the blizzard he went, 
with great anxiety, to see whether it and its inhabit- 
ants had weathered the terrible storm, rejoicing to 
find them safe and sound.” : 


EVERY DAY. 


HERE comes atime in every boy’s and girl’s life 
when the duties required of them seem irk- 
some, unnecessary, and and even cruel. They get 
out of all sympathy with their lives at home, and 
feel themselves ill-used or unappreciated. This 
feeling comes generally when marbles, top and ve- 
locipede, dolls and child’s books and amusements, 
have lost all attractions. The father and mother 
feel that it is quite time that at least a limited 
amount of work and responsibility take the place 
and time of the outgrown toys. Here and there 
we find a boy or girl who cheerfully accepts the 
change, who puts on the new duties and responsi- 
bilities as they would the long dress in place of the 
short one, or the long trousers in place of the knick- 
erbockers; but the majority of boys and girls feel 
themselves martyrs if they are compelled to do cer- 
tain things that minister to the family life and com- 
fort. They go to school every day willingly, and 
perform their duties there more or less faithfully. 
If they were asked “ Why?” they would be sur- 
prised at the question. ‘“ Education was necessary. 
A man or woman could not amount to anything if 
they did not have an education of some sort. Of 
course they would go to school, to prepare for being 
men and women in the world !”’ 

The education out of school is sometimes far 
more valuable for living than any acquired in 
school. Miss Alcott, just before she died, wrote 
“ Recollections of My Childhood ” for the “ Youth’s 
Companion.” Many of you, no doubt, have read 
it. She tells, in her own delightful way, of the 
naughty pranks of her childhood, the thoughts and 
feelings of her girlhood. In describing the family 
life after the return to Boston, she says: 

“Anna soon found little pupils, and trudged 
away each morning to her daily task, pausing at 
the corner to wave her hand to me in answer tomy 
salute with the duster. My father went to his 
classes at his room down town, mother to her all- 
absorbing poor, the little girls to school, and I was 
left to keep house, feeling like a caged sea-gull as I 


washed dishes and cooked in the basement kitchen, 
where my prospect was limited to a procession of 
muddy boots.” | | 

Could any girl live a life that caused more self- 
sacrifice than this? With Miss Alcott’s intense love 
for all things beautiful, love of the freedom of 
outdoor life, every minute must have been a trial. 
What does she say of it? “Good drill, but very 
hard.’’ It wasthat very experience, no doubt, that 
enabled Miss Alcott to write “ Polly,” a story that 
has made little economies noble to hundreds of 
girls. It is so hard for us to learn that every day 
is just a preparation for the day to follow, that we 
cannot separate our lives into pigeon-holes num- 
bered from one to three hundred and sixty-five, 
or into groups of twelve, or separate years from 
each other. Life is like a building having sev- 
eral parts but all under one roof, and to be sym- 
metrical, sound, beautiful, every part must bear 
its right relation to every other part. — 

Sometimes the things that seemed hardest for us 
to bear will prove our greatest help when we be- 
come men or women. 

The writer, when twelve years old, wanted a dress 
of a certain kind. The woman who acted the part 
of mother to her told her she could have it if she 
would make it. Such a proposition staggered her, 
and all thought of the dress was givenup. During 
the week she was sitting under a tree making a 
polonaise for her doll; she thought, “ If I can make 
clothes for my doll that fit and look pretty, why 
should I not make clothes for myself?” She ran 
into the house at once and announced that she would 
make the dress if she could have the materials. 
They were bought, and carried to her room, and 
there was fought a tremendous battle. The skirt of 
the dress was sewed on and ripped off thirteen 
times before it was pronounced right. During the 
week the little girl cried oceans of tears, it seemed 
to her, and she felt that all kindness and goodness 
had gone out of life. Years after, when she was a 
woman, it became necessary for her to earn money, 
and the first money she earned was for making a 
dress for a rich, kind woman. If she had not 


‘learned to work for herself, depend on herself, she 


would have been helpless when necessity came. Like 
Miss Alcott, she says, “‘ Good drill, but very hard.” 

Men testify again and again that it is the learn- 
ing to do the things that seemed hard and unneces- 
sary that fitted them to be men in the business 
world. Doing drudgery is the best way to master 
any business, any profession. A. T’. Stewart knew 
how tosell goods over a counter before he built upa 
business that supported hundreds. The founder of 
one of the largest publishing houses in this country 
learned to settype. There is an apprenticeship that 
must be lived and studied before there is a mastery 
that commands respect. Not the boy or girl who 
scorns this period becomes master, but the one who 
sees in it the stepping-stone to higher things. How 
you would laugh at the little child who, crying, 
protesting, or scorning, refused to learn how to add 
because he wanted to work problems in algebra! 

There are first steps out of school as well as in 
school. 

Ability to work algebra depends on the quickness 
and accuracy in addition. 


HOW THE MONKEYS CROSSED THE 
STREAM. 


By Mary E. VANDYNE. 


Wee undertaking to say how far Mr. 
Darwin is right or wrong in tracing our 
relationship to the apes and monkeys, we are all 
agreed, I am sure, that Jocko is the most wonderful 
and amusing of animals, with his queer resemblance 
to ourselves and the extraordinary ways he has of 
doing things. Where is there a more interesting 
or amusing creature than Jocko as he goes about 
with his master, the organ-grinder, helping to earn 
the pennies and gathering them up in his queer little 
fists with as much eagerness and anxiety as if he 
knew a coin of the realm from any other bit of 
metal or even a smooth round stone? What 
legions of little folk used to gather round the cage 
of the late Mr. Crowley, of Central Park, watching 
him swing in his hammock, take his meals from an 
ordinary plate with knife and fork, tuck himself 
in his little iron bed, and altogether behave himself, 
as nearly as a chimpanzee could, like a well-brought- 
up human boy or girl! No wonder there were a 
great many tears shed by bright eyes when our 
climate proved too severe for Mr. Crowley, and he 
pined away and died of consumption. I am afraid 


“it will be a long time before we look upon his like 
again,” as Shakespeare says. 

But, amusing as Jocko is in captivity, he is still 
more wonderful in his native wilds, where he relies 
upon his native wit to accomplish his own objects, 
and keeps house and attends to his own affairs in 
his own fashion. The following story of how a 
party of monkeys, bent upon a journey, overcame 
the obstacle of a running stream and crossed it 
triumphantly, is told by a well-known traveler in 
Mexico, who witnessed the scene himself : 

The party was five hundred strong. It was ap- 
parently a kind of migration or change of quarters, 
the object, no doubt, being to find a most hospitable 
place wherein to establish themselves and set up a 
new home. They trotted along in lively, good- 
natured fashion, chattering as only monkeys ean, 
when suddenly they came upon a swiftly flowing 
brook and halted on its banks in dismay. A mon- 
key, you must know, hates water quite as much 
as a cat does, and nothing will induce one to 
wet the end of his paw if he can helpit. Butthere 
was the stream, and there stood our traveler, hidden 
by the trees, but near enough by to watch all the 
maneuvers. 

The monkeys set to work. Three or four, seem- 
ingly the leaders of the party, ran up and down the 
bank seeking a spot where the stream was the nar- 
rowest and where there were tall trees on each side. 
Presently a satisfactory spot was found. Up the 
tree sped a monkey, and-another after him, then a 
third, and then a fourth. The first wound his tail 
about an overhanging limb and suspended himself 
head downward ; another wound his tail about the 
neck and shoulders of the first, and also hung head 


| downward; so did the third and fourth. 


Now for the marvelous part of the story! The 
living chain became a pendulum set in motion by 
the lowest monkey grabbing the herbage with his 
claws and producing a steady swaying back and 
forth, the distance increasing every time the pen- 
dulum traversed its arc. A little patience, some 
frantic exertions on the part of the end monkey, 
and, presto! a lively swing, and he has seized hold 
of a limb of a tree on the opposite bank. See! a 
bridge is formed ; and now, with an agility appar- 
ently too great even for monkeys, lively as they 
are, the whole herd have mounted, Indian file, upon 
their companions’ backs, and, by the aid of this liv- 
ing bridge, have crossed the stream—well, not dry 
shod, but dry footed. 

But now, our traveler says, he became alarmed 
about the bridge. The limb of the tree on the op- 
posite side of the bank from which it depended was 
much lower than the one on this side. If the end 
monkey on this side let go, he must infallibly drop 
in the water, and get a sad ducking. This seemed 
very cruel, considering the services he had just ren- 
dered his brethren. However, they had no idea 
of deserting him, and the problem so difficult to 
human intellect did not puzzle their monkeyship’s 
intelligence for a moment. | 

The Solomon, or some other great intellect among 
the party, applied itself to the question. He nod- 
ded and winked, and in monkey language declared 
himself equal to the emergency. Then he ran up 
the tree and affectionately wrapped his tail about 
the neck and shoulders of the poor beast who had 
so manfully supported the line on that side of the 
stream. The latter loosened his claws, and allowed 
himself to be drawn up to such a height that his fel- 
low who formed the other end of the chain would, 
on loosening his hold, land safely on the further 
bank without so much as wetting the end of his tail. 

It was a marvelous performance, and the story is 
strictly true. How often, in our vanity and conceit, 
we think that animals are indolent and stupid, and 
do not know anything! We do not realize how 
much wisdom and intelligence God has given to 
Puss and Ponto and Neddy and Jocko. In regard 
to many things it often seems as if they were wiser 
than ourselves. 


General Adam Badeau, whose acquaintance with 
English society is as close as that of any American, 
writes of Queen Victoria, who, he thinks, has lived 
a sad life: “The Queen of England exhibits in her 
exalted sphere virtues which the humblest man or 
woman in her realm might imitate, virtues which 
endear her personally to her subjects, and certainly 
make them unwilling, in her time, to disturb her 
throne. Purity, honor, truth, religion, fidelity in 
all the family relations, constancy to friends, sym- 
pathy with all forms of human suffering in what- 
ever class—these are traits on account of which the 
English people of to-day are content to have a 
‘ queen.’ 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
FORGIVENESS AND HEALING.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T would seem as though the most superficial 
reader of the four Gospels could hardly fail to 
note three characteristics in Christ’s ministry : his 
profound sympathy with sinners. his authoritative 
declaration of the remission of their sins, and the 
consequent peculiar attraction which his ministry 
presented to them. He not only healed men’s phys- 
ical diseases and taught them what they ought to 
do and might believe. he also shared their burdens 
of remorse and fear with them, and, with an author- 
ity and power peculiarly his own, relieved them of 
these burdens. And yet this aspect of his life and 
work all rationalistic portraits wholly ignore.” This 


aspect is strikingly illustrated by the two incidents _ 


in his Galilean ministry contained in our lesson for 
to-day. 

Christ was preaching in a private house in Gali- 
lee ; possibly a peasant’s hut with its thatched roof 
of straw, more probably in the open courtyard of 
some town or city house, shaded from the sun by a 
temporary awning such as was, and still is, custom- 
ary in the East. The crowd filled the courtyard, 
and extended out through the open gateway fairly 
to the edge of the street. In the midst of the ser- 
mon the auditors were disturbed by the sound of 
men on the roof above; presently the roof was 
uncovered; then four faces were seen peering down 
into the courtyard below; then they were with- 
drawn, and a little bed appeared in the opening, 
with a person upon it: then it was slowly lowered 
down over the heads of the throng beneath. The 
sermon came to a sudden pause ; the crowd elbowed 
anl pushed its way back; the bed was deposited at 
the feet of the preacher; the four faces peered down 
again upon preacher, spectators, paralytic. There 
was a moment of silence; the helpless invalid 


‘needed no interpreter of his want; his silence was a 


most eloquent plea. And to his silence Christ 
spoke: * Be of good cheer. my child; thy sins have 
been forgiven thee.” The Pharisees murmured at 
such an assumption. “To forgive sins, they rightly 
argued, is the prerogative of God alone. Christ 
answered their unspoken complaints as gently as 
he had answered the paralytic’s unspoken prayer. 
It is always easy to claim authority to forgive sins. 
It is not always easy to demonstrate the authority 
by relieving the sinner of the just and visible pen- 
alty. “That ye may know that the Son of man has 
authority to forgive, I will lift off the punishment.” 
And so saying he turned to the helpless victim at 
his feet, and bade him take up his bed and walk. 
And immediately he arose, took up his bed, and 
went forth before them all. : 

1. In this incident the first thing that must strike 
every thoughtful reader is the profound and subtle 
sympathy of Christ. The Evangelists apparently 
knew nothing more of the man’s history than we 
know now; and it is characteristic of the sacred his- 
torians that they never interweave a surmise with 
their narratives; they never treat us to a “may 
have been.”’* But Christ knew. He saw that this 
silent sufferer was bearing a heavier burden than 
that of his impotence. It was the penalty of some 
sin; it was self-inflicted ; and the weariness of his 
imprisonment was nothing to the burden of his 
remorse. It was the inward and invisible burden 
which struck Christ’s attention first; and to this he 
spoke: “My child, thy sins have been forgiven 
thee.” The paralytic remained a paralytic still. 
There was no outward apparent succor, as there had 
been no outward expression of need. The spiritual 
suffering was the one first to be relieved, though no 
one knew how efficacious was the relief—as no one 
knew how heavy was the burden except the one to 
whom the good cheer was addressed. 

The Church of Christ in its feeling toward sin- 
ners is continually vacillating between uncharitably 
bitter condemnation and sentimentally pitiful pallia- 
tion. To-day we are ready to stone the woman 


—Mark ii., 1-12. 

2See, for example. Strauss’s Life of Jesus, Renan’s Life of 
Jesus. and ** Rabbi Jeshua.”’ It must be confessed, however. 
that this aspect of Christ’s ministry is often ignored by more 
orthodox historians. 

3 This is a lit-ral rendering of the original. combining the 
reports of Matthew. Mark, and Luke. Alford gives the verb 
in the perfect tense in Mark; all authorities give it so in 
Luke. 
+'They differ strikingly from the historians of their time in 
eonfining themselves to recording the obs >rved or asc2rtained 
tacts. See Macaulay’s Essay on History for the character in 
these respects of Herodotus, Zenophon, and. Thueydides. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 27, 1889. 


taken in adultery ; to-morrow to think she was not 
so much to blame. Now we pillory the drunkard ; 
anon we coddle him. Now we think the rack or 
the fagot too good for the assassin; then we react 
against our own cruelty and impute his crime to a 
disordered brain. Christ never illustrated either 
of these phases of feeling. He was never bitter; 
and he never excused. When the Pharisees mur- 
mured because he ate with publicans and sinners, 
he suggested no palliation of their sin; he replied, 
They are indeed sick, but it is the sick, not the 
well, that need a physician; they are indeed sin- 
ners, but I have come to eall not the righteous but 
sinners to repentahce. When on another occasion 
he met the same complaint, he illustrated how pro- 
foundly he felt the degradation of the congregation 
that gathered to hear him, by the story of the son 
who had spent his all in riotous living. and had de- 
scended to the very depths of servile drudgery and 
soul-despair. He pitied sinners, not because he 
palliated their sins, but because he felt the burden 
and the degradation of their sins so profoundly. 
To none of his critics did sin ever seem so deep 
and damnable as to him; but the greater the sin, 
the more the guilty wretch stood in need of his re- 
deeming love. In all his utterances there is never 
an excuse for sin, and never an unpitying condem- 
nation of the sinner.’ He forgave sin, but never 
excused it. His pity always condemned sin; his 
condemnation was always pitiful. He saw and felt 
the full enormity of sin, and carried it as a burden 
on his own heart. It so oppressed him that when 
men saw his saddened visage they remembered the 
words of Isaiah, ‘‘ Himself took our infirmities and 
bare our iniquities.”” This oppression even ex- 
torted protest and tears from one who bore without 
a murmur personal abuse and scourging and cruci- 
fixion. It was this sense of the heavy burden of sin 
which made him more than once ask in pl intive 
tones, “ How long must I bear with you?” which 
made him weep tears over Jerusalem ; which made 
him sweat drops of blood in the Garden. There is 
not recorded an instance in the Gospel in which he 
suggested a palliation for sin; nor one in which he 
refused forgiveness to the repentant sinner. 

2. But what is, perhaps, most remarkable in this 
incident is the authority with which he undertook 
to relieve the burdened sinner of his sin. ‘ Thy 
sins have been forgiven thee.”’” There is to be 
found neither in prophet going before nor in apos- 
tle coming after any parallel to this declaration. 
David had told his own experience of divine for- 
giveness. “I said, I will confess my transgression 
unto the Lord; and thou forgavest the iniquity of 
my sin.” Isaiah had recorded God’s promise of 
divine forgiveness: * Let the wicked forsake his 
way. and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God. for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.”’ Paul formulated both experience 
and promise in the great spiritual law of Chris- 
tianity: ‘There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus.” But neither 
David, Isaiah, nor Paul ever undertook personally 
and with authority to pronounce the absolution of 
sin. either to individuals or to the race. 

The Pharisees were right in their declaration 
that no one but God can forgive sins. And yet this 
assumption of authoritative declaration of forgive- 
ness was not retracted nor explained away by 
Christ; it was even reiterated and emphasized 
then, and repeated afterward. It was illustrated 
when he bade the impotent man * Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing come unto thee;” when he said to 
the woman taken in adultery, “ Neither do I con- 
demn thee; go,and sin no more;” when he said to 
the woman that was a sinner, * Thy sins are for- 
given; when he promised the penitent brigand, 
* This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.”’ 
But why need I illustrate more? The whole life ‘s 
illustrious with Christ's authoritative declaration of 
the forgiveness of sins: not a personal testimony, 
like David's, that God has forgiven sins; not a 
prophet’s promise, like Isaiah's, that God will for- 
give sins; not a philosophical enunciation, like 
Paul’s, that God does forgive sins; but a proclama- 
tion, without a parallel in the religious literature 
of the ages, ** Go, and sin no more; thy sins are for- 
given thee.”’ This is the language neither of expe- 
rience, nor of promise, nor of philosophy, but of 
authority. 

In this, it seems to me, is the radical distinction 
between Evangelical religion and all systems that 


1 His condemnation of the Pharisees ends with a lament. 
Matt. xxiii., 38, 38. 

2 It is not without significance that the verb is in the past 
tense. 


are called Liberal. Deism may say of God that 
he will forgive the penitent; it may cherish a 
hope; it may nurture an expectation. But Chris- 
tianity declares that God has forgiven sins; it pro- 
claims a fact; it bestows an experience. Deism 
may say to the remorse-bearer, God will take away 
your burden. Christianity takes it away, and gives 
him a song instead. The proclamation by Tetzel, 
of pardon achieved, accomplished, and deliverable. 
was a travesty; but it was a travesty of a profound 
spiritual truth. The Church of Rome assumes an 
insight which it does not possess in undertaking to 
determine who are truly penitent, and who are 
therefore truly absolved. But it does not assume 
any greater authority than Christ has conferred 
upon his church in declaring the remission and _ ab- 
solution of sins on the conditions of repentance and 
faith. To tell people that God will forgive their 
sins if they repent is not to preach the Gospel. To 
carry them the good news that God has forgiven 
their sins, to announce with authority, ‘“ Be of good 
cheer; thy sins have been forgiven thee; go, and 
sin no more,” is to preach the forgiveness of sins as 
Christ preached it. And when it is thus preached, 
whether it be by Luther, or Wesley, or Chalmers, 
or Finney, or Beecher, or Moody, or Spurgeon, 
whether with culture and eloquence and rhetoric, 
or without it, it always draws men to hear, and 
sends them away to live. . 

3. It remains to speak of the mutual attraction 
which Christ had for sinners and which sinners had 
for Christ. Men found fault with him, not because 
he preached to sinners, but because he associated 
with them, ate with them, made them his compan- 
ions. Nor are we to think of these as merely poetic 
and romantic sinners, sensitive, penitent, full of aspi- 
rations after virtue, only needing to be guided to- 
ward it. The drunkards and harlots of Christ's 
time were like those of our own time—prosaic, cor- 
rupt, ignoble, degraded specimens of humanity. 
We need no other evidence of this than the unani- 
mous testimony of antiquity respecting the tax- 
gatherers. The universal detestation felt for them 
in Palestine was no groundless prejudice. The tax- 
collector bought the privilege of. collecting taxes in 
a given district, and paid a fixed sum over to the 
government or to the larger contractor; all he could 
get out of the people over his contract price was his 
gain. Every species of overcharge, false accusa- 
tion, and oppression was resorted to. The Talmud 
classes the publicans with thieves and assassins : 
none of their money could be knowingly applied to 
religious uses; they were the customary companions 
of the outcast and the alien; their reputation was 
little better at Rome than at Jerusalem; Cicero 
declares them the basest of mankind; a Latin 
proverb, current throughout the Empire, stigma- 
tized them as altogether robbers; even Nero at- 
tempted to abolish the nefarious system, and aban- 
doned the attempt only because the “ring” was 
too strong for him. Christ signalized the begin- 
nings of his ministry by inviting a member of this 
disreputable class to leave his profession and be- 
come an apostle of the new religion; and when 
Matthew signalized his change of life by inviting 
his old associates to a feast in honor of the new 
Rabbi, Christ did not hesitate to accept the invita- 
tion and sit down at a table at which no orthodox 
Jew and hardly any reputable Roman would have 
Sat. 

The attraction which sinners had for Christ was 
that which a primeval forest has for a pioneer, or a 
patient for the physician, or a dull pupil for the 
true teacher. He enjoyed the work of reclama- 
tion. This is what he meant, I suppose. when he 
promised his disciples that his joy should remain 
with them and be fulfilled in them. This is what 
is meant by the prophet when he declared that the 
Christ should see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied. This is the peculiar and inexpressible 
joy of Christian service, the joy of receiving and 
reclaiming and rebuilding men out of the débris of - 
wrecked humanity. The attraction which Christ 
had for sinners was his profound sympathy for 
them, and his authoritative declaration of forgive- 
ness to them. The sympathy without the authority 
would have been valueless; the authority without 
the sympathy repellent. He who denounces sin- 
ners will never draw men to him; he who excuses 
sinners will draw them even less. He who pro- 
foundly feels their unuttered and often unrealized 
burdens, who makes them feel the burden of their 
own sin, and then, with authority, declares the for- 


1 Jt should be said that the most spiritual authorities in the 
Roman Catholic Church disavow such insight, and declare 
that priestly absolution is always and necessarily conditional 
on repentance and faith in the penitent. 
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giveness and remission of their sins, will always 
have the sinners and publicans draw near to hear 
him. If our Protestantism is weak, and our 
churches half full and our pulpits paralyzed, it is 
not for want of scholarship, or oratorical device, or 
soundness in doctrine; it is because the ministry 
fail either in a profound sense of human sinfulness 
and the heart-sorrow it entails, or in an authoritative 
and positive faith in the forgiveness of sins and the 
life everlasting. If our Sabbath-school is half full. 
and teachers and scholars are irregular in attend- 
ance, the remedy is not in festivals, or picnics, or 
banners, or prizes; it is in a profound realization of 
the temptations and sins of childhood, and a divine 
power to equip the soul even of childhood against 
temptation and to free it from the burden of sin. 
Every Christian minister—that is, every Christian 
servant—has the right and the need to be not only 
a teacher and a benefactor, but alse, in a true sense. 
by the profoundness of his sympathy and _ the vital- 
ity of his faith. a sin-bearer for others. And in the 
measure in which he partakes of the character of 
Christ he will find himself drawn to sinful men that 
he may reclaim them, and sinful men drawn to him 
that they may be reclaimed. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
FORGIVENESS AND HEALING. 


By Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER. 


IIERE was one little city in Galilee where the 
Lord Jesus often went, staying for a short time 
in Peter’s home, teaching the people and doing 
wonderful works in their sight. This was the city 
of Capernaum, and whenever he was there the news 
soun spread abroad, and the people left their work 
and gathered about the house in such crowds that 
the street was filled, and sometimes Jesus could 
not even find a chance to eat bread, they pressed 
upon him so. : 

This was the way it was one day when he came back 
with Peter and the other disciples from going about 
Galilee. The people heard that he was in the house 
and came hastening together, until first the house 
was filled, and then they kept on crowding about 
the door outside until no one could get through. 
There were all sorts of people in the crowd. Inside 
the house and nearest Jesus were some of the scribes 
who sat in comfortable places, listening to hear 
what this new teacher would say, and outside were 
poor fishermen, and soldiers, and merchants, and 
probably a great many children. 

Jesus preached the Word to them. He talked 
about the law of the Lord they had heard all their 
lives, and tried to make them understand that serv- 
ing God and obeying his law did not mean just 
going up to the temple to pray, or bringing sacrifices 
to be offered for their sins, but that they must be 
sorry for sin, and turn away from it, before God 
could cleanse them frcm it. He told them they 
needed to be made new by God’s Spirit, or they 
could not serve him, but that every one might be 
cleansed and forgiven and made new who was 
honest and earnest and believing. 

The sick man. While he was talking, and the 
scribes were listening and shaking their heads at 
each other, four men came down the street who 
wanted to get into Peter’s house. They were car- 


rying a burden between them, a sort of narrow mat- 


tress on which a sick man lay. He had the palsy, 
so that he could not move his hands or his feet; 
perhaps could not even speak, but lay there wasted 
and helpless, only able to turn his sorrowful eyes 
upon those about him. He was not a good man, 
but just as his body was helpless from disease so 
his soul was helpless from sin, and he did not know 
of any way to get 1i of the sickness or the sin. 
He was sick, he was sinful, he was helpless, he was 
sorrowful. 

The four friends. But this poor man was not 
friendless : he had at least four friends who had 
heard of Jesus, and came to tell the sick man of 
him, and to offer to carry him to Peter’s house to 
be healed. They took up the bed, one at each 
corner, and as they went on they tried to encour- 
age the sick man by telling him how kind this 
great Healer was, and what wonderful cures he 
had wrought, and how he had said he came to take 
away sin. Presently they came near the house, 
but they all saw there was no way to get in where 
Jesus was; the crowd was too great tu get through. 
They talked together. and the sick man watched 
them eagerly. Would they give up, and carry 
him home again? Was there no way to get near 


Jesus? Yes; they have thought of a way. They 


are not only kind, but they are in earnest and full 
of fuith, and determined not to give up. 

They knew of a stairway by which they could 
reach the roof over. the court where Jesus was, so 
they carried the sick man there, took up some of 
the boards, and let him carefully down upon his 
bed. right before the feet of Jesus. 2 

The Healer. Jesus stopped in his teaching. 
He looked up at the four friends, who were ear- 
nestly looking down at him, and in their hearts he 
saw great faith in his power and pity. He looked 
down at the poor man who was eagerly gazing up 
into his face. and in his heart he saw faith, too, 
with sorrow for sin and longing for forgiveness. 
His own heart was full of pity, and he spoke the 
words of pardon. He said: * Son, thy sins be for- 
given thee.” 

The fuult-finders. Nobody found fault aloud, 
but the seribes thought in their hearts, “He has 
no right to say that; only God can forgive sins. 
Why does this man speak blasphemies ?”’ 

It would really have been blasphemy if Jesus 
had been, as they called him, only this man, for it 
is true that God only can forgive sins; but Jesus 
was God’s own Son who had come to earth on pur- 
pose to take away sins. The fault-finders had no 
need to speak. Just as he saw faith in the hearts 
of the sick man and his friends. he saw what 
was in the hearts of the scribes. Jesus had pity 
and pardon for the man with the palsy, and so 
now he had patience with these men, who had 
come only to find fault. He said to the seribes: 
* You do not believe that I can forgive sins. You 
are thinking in your hearts, ‘It is easy enough to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, but it would not be 
so easy to say, Arise, take up thy bed and walk. 
But I will heal the man’s body also, so that you 


may know that I have power on earth to forgive 


sins.” So he said to the man with the palsy, “I 
say unto thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go thy 
way into thine house.” And immediately, that 
very instant, the man arose before them all, and 
took up his bed and went out. ‘There were no 
fault-finders then. Everybody was amazed; every- 
body glorified God; everybody said, * We never 
saw such wonders as this.” Dut the happiest men 
in all the city must have been the man who had 
been sick, sinful. sorrowful, helpless, and now had 
found a Healer full of pity, pardon, patience, power, 
and the four friends whose love and earnestness 
and fuith had brought the sinner to the Saviour. 


THE DEMONS AND THE SWINE. 
By THE Rev. GE RGE A. GORDON. 


**And when they saw him, they besought him that he 
would depart out of their coasts.’’ —Matt. vili., 34. 

ESUS is in the exercise of his public ministry. 

He has just crossed the Sea of Galilee. He is 
in the country of the Gadarenes. He meets two 
men possessed of demons, coming out from the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no man might pass 
that way. In the distance is a large herd of swine 
feeding. Here are the men possessed of the de- 
mons; there isthe herd of swine. The demons are 
cast out. They enter the swine and destroy them. 
These are the inain elements in the story. 

It is not the province of a sermon to inquire into 
the historical truth of this and similar incidents in 
the life of Jesus. That is the work of New ‘Testa- 
nent criticism. What this strange fact was called 
possession of devils, how far we have in this ac- 
count before us an exact report of an actual occur- 
rence. is not four meto say here and now. It is the 
moral meaning of the strange incident that I am 
concerned with at this time. 

1. The men of that region doubtless wanted the 


devils cast out; they also wanted to keep their 


swine. ‘Those fierce wretches whom they had ban- 
ished from human habitations were a menace to 
their own safety. It was a terror to think of them. 
It was a risk to life to go in their way. If they 
would only die! But they continue to live. If they 
could be taken out of their neighborhood! But no 
other neighborhood will have them. If only some 
sublime prophet would come along and cast out 
the demons; and restore the wrecked men to 
sanity and the whole region to safety! All this 
they doubtless wished. But they were utterly op- 
posed to any sacrifice in the matter. They longed 
for the removal of wretchedness; but they were 
amazed and outraged at the idea that they should 
deny themselves and lose something for that end. 
You may cast out our devils if you don't touch our 
swine. ‘That was their attitude. How close to our 
hearts this comes! Think of the moral ignorance in 


ourown town. What an ugly sight itis! To have 
the light of life shining where all is now so dark— 
how delightful that would be to all decent people! 
If that demon could be cast out without any ex- 
pense, it would be so nice! ‘There is the wicked- 
ness which is the shame of every great city. It is 
a disgrace that cannot even be named. It makes 
every honorable man blush as he thinks of it. It 
makes him weep over the ruthless desecration of 
human life. Where is the happy home that does 
not shudder at this evil! Where is the true father 
who does not tremble as he thinks of it! Where 
is the mother who is not horrified at the idea of it! 
Where is the youth whose heart is charged with a 
pure affection to whom it is not a plague! And 
yet, when the call comes for city missions, when 
the summons’ is for personal sacrifice that limits 
may be set to this scourge, how feeble is the re- 


sponse! ‘That evil is a horror to thought. We 
contrive to shut it in within its own limits. We 
banish it to the tombs and tell it to live there. As 


decent people we would be glad to have it utterly 
doneaway. Lord Jesus, remove the hideous specta- 
cle :—but bear all the expense of the removal your- 
self. Fur the sake of our homes and our sons and 
our own souls, Lord Jesus, kill and bury this gigan- 
tic horror !—but pay the undertaker yourself. We 
are ready to have this devil cast out; we are not 
ready to lose our swine. How many men will sigh 


over the danger to the common school! How few 
will work to remove the danger! How many will 
lament over the government of our city! How few 


will gird themselves and vote to better that govern- 
ment! Lord, remove the danger to the common 
school '—but do not call upon me for the surrender 
of my ease. Remove all incompetent officials!—but 
allow me the comfort of shirking my responsibility 
on election day. How many good citizens have 
been moved by the condition ef the colored race! 
What a frightful sight they were to a sound heart 
in slavery times! How deplorable is their moral 
condition still! How often have good men wished 
that they might be induced to emigrate! Dut they 
will not emigrate; they are here to stay. The ter- 
rible sight is a permanent sight. The menace to 
our national life isa perpetual menace. They are 
possessed by the demon of a cruel inheritance, by 
the demon of ignorance, by the demon of passion — 
in a weak moral nature. How many sigh over this 
possession! How many wirh that Christ would 
cast out these demons! Ilow few are willing te 
lose their swine ! 

It is the same when we think of the condition of 
heathen nations. Missionaries go through our 
country and paint in true and striking colors, before 
the eyes of the wealth and respectability of the 
land, the state of-the heathen world. Men are 
moved by the picture. It is a sad sight. A few 
give, and give largely, to have the picture changed. 
But when we think of the appeal of city missions 
and home missions and foreign missions as coming 
to the respectability and wealth of this mighty 
nation, do we not see repeated the disposition of the 
Gadarenes ? _ Lord, bring on the millennium !—but 
spare our swine. 

It is pleasant to dream about the celestial city. 
{t is an esthetic delight to think of its symme- 


try. That city lieth four square. The length 
and the breadth and the height of it_ are 
equal. It is a joy to think of its glovions 


foundations, the first of jasper, the second of 
sapphire, the third of chaleedony. the fourth of 
emerald. the fifth of sardonyx, the sixth of sardius, 
the seventh of chrysolyte, the eighth of beryl, the 
ninth of topaz. the tenth of chrysuprasus. the elev- 
enth of jacinth, and the twelfth of amethyst. It 
is impossible for the simple lover of the beautiful 
not to pray that its descent from above may be 
swift and soon. So, too, the contemplation of the 
redeemed nation is a moral satisfaction to every 
complete man. The vision of that people whose 
God is the Lord is enchanting. It is such a relief 
from the poverty and selfishness and meanness 
amid which we live to lose ourselves in beholding 
the ideal nation, in admiring its majesty and purity. 
and splendor. It is the same when the vision is 
extended to a recovered race. He shall have 


dominion from sea to sea and from the river unto 


the ends of the earth. The knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters fill the channels 
of the deep. There shall be a new heaven anda 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. The 
prospect of all this is like the joy of beholding a 
perfect day. This idealism is natural to complete 
men. It is gratifying toour faculties. Itis a vast 
and noble entertainment. 

But then the question returns, What are we will- 
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that all this may came to pass? If God’s kingdom 
could only come of itself) If the Lord’s work could 
only be done without disturbing the comfort of his 
people! Is not this the disposition that lurks in all 
hearts? Is not that the selfishness that appalls us 
as we come upon it in our own souls? Are we 
not in danger of repeating the base words of the 
Gadarenes’ Cast out the devils, but allow us to 
keep our swine! 

2. But if the devils go, the swine must go; if 
the swine remain, the devils remain. Every at- 
tempt to get rid of the pain of sin while holding 
on to the pleasure of sin is-vain. It is an attempt 
to put asunder what God hath joined together. The 
drunkard sighs over the wretchedness of his sin. 
He mourns over the misery it brings him. His 
heart cries out piteously for deliverance. Help me 
in my distress, he says. My friend, no one can 
help you. God himself cannot relieve you while 
you hug your sin. The Lord Jesus cannot cast out 
that devil of wretchedness unless you surrender the 
service of sin. If you keep the sin, you must keep 
the pain. If you would be freed from the pain, you 
must give up the sin. We see on all sides this 
futile attempt to dissolve the bond between wrong 
and wretchedness. Here is a man down town dis- 
tressed at the want of confidence. He is worried 
by the lack of esteem among business associates. 
He is galled to think how he is distrusted. How 
he longs to be delivered from that demon! He could 
even pray that it be cast out. He looks about him 
for help—to the north and the south, to the east 
and the west. No help comes. Nohelp can come 
from God or man. He is unscrupulous. He is 
dishonest. Within legal limits he will rob his 
brother. These are his methods. These methods 
are his beloved sins. If he will cling to them, the 
distress of public distrust will cleave to him. 

Take it in the cultivation of the intellect. 
A young man dreads the disgrace of being 
dropped from his class in college; he dreads 
the disgrace of failure in his examinations; he 
shrinks from the dishonor of the lowest place on 
graduation day. He would gladly be freed from 
all that distress. But he is fond of pleasures. He 
prefers these to laborious hours. He will play. 
He will not work. He will not sacrifice his swine, 
and therefore he must retain his demon. He can- 
not break the connection between idleness and 
ignorance. If he declines to pay the tribute of 
labor, he must bear the disgrace of an empty mind. 
Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto the life of intellect. Sacrifice ease and 
comfort, and that life is yours. Retain the pleasure 
of idleness, and you retain also the pain of ignorance. 
Let us renew our perception of this simple and 
fundamental law of life. If we sin, we must suffer. 
If we are base, we must despise ourselves. If we 
are mean, we must be regarded by our fellow-men 
with aversion and contempt. If Peter will deny, 
then he must weep bitterly. If Judas will betray, 
then he must be tormented. If the rich man will 
fare sumptuously every day, wear scarlet and fine 
linen, ignore the claims of humanity and despise 
the appeals of pity, then in hell he must lift up his 
eyes. There is no help for it. As sure as the sun 
goes, night comes. As sure as the light of a true 
purpose leaves us, the gloom of the outer darkness 
invades us. So with all social and religious reforms 
in our midst. If we neglect the appeal of our city, 
we must share the disgrace of. its sins. If we will 
make no sacrifices in leading in a better hope be- 
tween master and servant, we must suffer in the 
commotions and revolutions that will surely come. 
Charles the First and Archbishop Laud would 
outrage the soul of England; so they must die. 
French rulers and French nobility and men of 
wealth will ignore the material and intellectual and 
moral claims of the people, they will wallow in 
atheism and vice ; and so the great revolution must 
come. The mother country will outrage the life of 
her child ; and forthwith our independence is born. 
The planter will hold the blacks in slavery ; and 
therefore the revolving seasons bring him the deso- 
lations of civil war. For individuals and families 
and nation the connection between sin and punish- 
ment is absolute. If they retain their swine, they 
must also retain their demvns. Some of you, doubt- 
less, have seen that great picture in the Louvre, 
Vengeance and Justice in Pursuit of Crime. You 
recall the personification of Crime in the murderer 
fleeing from the victim of his hate. You see the 
knife in his hand and the stain of blood upon it. It 
is night, but even the night is light about him. You 
recall the face of Vengeance, and the godlike rage 
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and the lightning of divine passion in it. You can 
see the face of Justice, its majestic calm and fixed 
pursuit of the evil-doer. What beauty there is in 
those faces! What transfigured and righteous wrath 
breathes from distended nostrils and parted lips! 
Vengeance carries the torch and holds it over the 
criminal. Its awful glare discovers him, his weapon 
and his deed. Justice carries the sword and the 
scales~ He shall be smitten; he shall be punished, 
as much as he deserves, but no more. There is 
infinite pity in that divine severity. The whole 
great picture, with one voice of piercing emphasis, 
declares that the soul that sinneth must suffer. 

Let us see how far we have come. My first point 
was upon a human disposition. Men are disposed 
to entertain hospitably Christian ideals if they do not 
eall for sacrifice. Men are ready to have the 
demons expelled if the swine are spared. My sec- 
ond point was about an eternal law. ‘The law is 
that sin and suffering are inseparable, now and for- 
ever. If the swine are kept, the demons are kept 
also. 

3. We come now to my third point. What is the 
relation of Jesus to mankind in the light of this 
disposition and law? The picture of Jesus given in 
the incident from which the text is taken is true for 
all time. He still casts out devils; he still destroys 
swine. You go to him with your doubts, with your 
broken self-respect, with a soul destitute of man- 
hood, with wretchedness of heart. You cry, Lord, 
cast out these demons! And he will—if you are 
ready to become of a teachable and humble mind; 
if you are ready to sacrifice your pride, to put 
to death every vile pleasure, to slay every evil 
gratification, to drown in deep seas every base 
enjoyment. This is,still his character. He gives 
eternal life through self-denial, He imparts celestial 
joy through the control of sense. He casts out 
demons through the destruction of swine. 

We see at once the class of men who will reject 
his help. Those who would rather submit to the 
domination of demons than lose their swine will 
certainly turn him away. It is this call for the sac- 
rifice of selfish pleasure that so retards the onward 
march of Christianity. The ideal life for individ- 
ual and family and city and nation can be realized 
only through prayer and self-denying toil. It is this 
self-denial that so many men refuse to make. If it 
cost nothing, they would become Christians, and 
would like to see the world Christian. If the Gos- 
pel were only a bouquet or a badge to be put on and 
worn as an easy ornament, how full the ranks of 
Christian discipleship would be! But the warp and 
woof of Christian character are the crimson and 
scarlet and blood colors of self-denial. The garment 
is woven amid the roaring looms of self-sacrificing 
toil. In the din and dust of the factory its bright 
designs are wrought, its beautiful figures evolved. 
It is this call for heroic endurance of hard work 
that keeps the ranks of Christian discipleship thin. 
Leave selfish men for a while to their base choice. 
If they will not accept Christ, Christ does not there- 
fore abandonthem. The demons are the discipline 
of bad men. Somewhere and sometime I believe 
they will be glad to give up their swine to get rid 
of their demons. I rejoice in the punishments of 
God. They are in purpose and experience reme- 
dial. They are the grand artillery and besieging 
guns with which the Almighty surrounds a rebel 
soul. There is music in the roar of that divine can- 
nonade. Every shot shatters some selfish plan. 
Every day’s engagement with God leaves the self- 
ish fortification more and more demoralized. We 
are sure that it is only a question of time, and the 
strongholds of sin will yield to the besieging Christ. 
The demons will become so dreadful that men will 
ery, Cast them out even if youkill the swine. This 
is our comfort in our work forthe Lord. The sacri- 
fice has hitherto been too much for some here. Are 
you not willing to make itto-day? Think of the ex- 
alted life you are losing. Gideon’s army cuts itself 
down again and again. It cuts itself down from 
thousands to hundreds. It cuts itself down because 
only the hundreds are men of self-sacrifice. What 
do the thousands think of themselves when they 
see the hundreds return glorious with victory! 
What would they not give to have it all undone, to 
have a fresh chance to join in the shout, “The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” The sense 
of cowardice in the thousands must be deep as they 
confront the valor of the hundreds. That sense of 
cowardice is their demon. The Christian churches 
are the hundreds; the selfish world are the thou- 
sands. Think how the fighting forces are cut 
down. But think of their devotion, and think of 
their victories! I wonder what selfish men think 
of themselves in the presence of some missionary ! 


Are not they conscious then of the dominion of 
demons? A certain French officer, through cow- 
ardice, crept away and sheltered himself during a 
terrible battle, which became a splendid victory. 
Next day he appeared with the army, and this was 
the rebuke of his superior in command. Tapping 
him on the shoulder, he said: “ Yesterday we had 
a glorious victory, and you were not there.” There 
was his demon, and how poor the swine of personal 
safety seemed! That is what our Lord is saying to 
the young who will not join in the great fight. 
Looking back over the last year, and surveying the 
triumphs of his church, he touches you, looks 
kindly and compassionately into your face, and 
says: “We have had a glorious year; and you 
were not there.’”’ Does not that constitute your 
demon? Does it not take all the pleasure out of 
the swine ? | 

It is a great life to which Christ invites us. De- 
liverance from the pain of sin through the drown- 
ing of the sin itself. It is the life of freedom and 
obligation in one. As the star moves in its shining 
orbit in perfect freedom and at the same time 
bound to its course by the whole universe, so is the 
soul that Christ sets in his service. It is free from 
the dominion of devils. It is bound to its path of 


beauty by the constraint of love. It is a life of 


emotive fullness to which Christ invites. It is the 
ability to let the heart break like the sea upon all 
the shores of being. Shall we not to-day surrender 
our swine to be rid of our demons ? | 
God only knows the love of God, and it is thi 
that we are invited to receive and give. | 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
RESCUE THE PERISHING. 
By THE Rev. S. W. ApDRIANCE. 
Be ie ow had many ways of describing the saving 


of men. He describes it sometimes by lay- 
ing stress upon the wretched and alarming condi- 
tion of the lost man. He is a sheep lost, a sheep 
exposed to the hungry wolf; the prodigal, ragged, 
lonely, hungry ; a man bitten by a poisonous serpent, 
and other pictures. In other parables emphasis is 
laid more upon the blessedness and fellowship and 
plenty of his provision. Let us wisely remember 
to employ both methods as the need is, sometimes 
urging men toward the city of refuge because of 
danger behind, sometimes drawing them on by 
picturing the feast of God. Our text is rather the - 
latter way of rescuing the perishing. 

2. The description of their perishing condition is 
only that given in the statement that they were 
people of “the highways.” ‘They are of all sorts, 
as men speak of them, bad and good, only none of 
them belong to the favored class, who by birth or 
religious surroundings are pictured as “them that 
were bidden.” They are perishing through lack 
of strong, loving invitation. : 

3. These outside perishing ones are to be rescued 
by our going out where they are. We are not to 
rest satisfied because our church or meeting has ali 
the elements of blessing. More is necessary than 
merely to have a good meeting ; more even than to 
open wide our doors. They do not know that our 
doors are open. We are to go where they are 
(1 Cor. xiv., 22). | 

This going out is individual work in addition to 
all general work. A church may have chorus choir, 
quartettes, programmes, and yet. not rescue the 
perishing. 

4. After we have gone where they are, our para- 
ble tells us they are to be “bidden,” and then 
“gathered.” The parable which Luke records, 
and which is similar to this, has the summons, 
‘‘Compel them to come in.” We are, therefore, to 
rescue the perishing by compulsion. This is, of 
course, not physical compulsion. It simply means — 
the exercising over them of a power so strong that 
all resistance shall be overcome. What are the 
elements in this? (1) A real love for them. Men 
cannot be saved in mere business-like fashion. 
Christ loved the lost. So must we to save them. 
(2) They won them by making the truth vivid, 
beautiful, certain. (3) The messengers had come 
themselves from the Lord, and were profoundly 
convinced of the blessing of the feast. A man who 
values his own salvation is the best man to save 
others. (4) They had a profound conviction of 
the need of the perishing. To be away from the 
feast and not to know the King’s Son was a terri- 
ble misfortune. (5) A tenderness and earnestness 
of manner won them. The rescuer of men must 


1 For week beginning January 20. Matt. xxii., 9. 


= 
a ing to surrender ; how much are we ready to sac- 
kj rifice ; to what extent are we disposed to suffer loss, 
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“keep sweet.” To scold men because they will not 
come is ineffective. (6) This parable also pictures 
the assent of the perishing themselves. The com- 
pulsion is merely, therefore, the reinforcing the in- 
vitation with such arguments and warnings and 
descriptions, and backing it with such a life, that 
they shall be induced to take the needed step. To 
rescue the perishing is to do all we can to lead them 
to repent, to believe the glad news, to choose, to 
come and taste, to obey the message. The last step 
belongs to the man himself. Still, cannot we make 
our compulsion stronger? Our heart must be in 
the work. We must beloyal to Him who sends us. 
We must give His message and not our own. We 
must be wise. Tact here is amazingly necessary. 
We must be self-denying. | 

References: 2 Cor. v., 20; Malachi ii., 7: Eph. 
vi., 20; Ezek. xxxiii., 7; 1 Cor. ii.,2; Rom. 163 
2 Cor. iii, 5,6; Jno. iv., 35; Matt. ix.. 38. Who 
are the perishing? Luke xiii, 3; Rom. vi. 23; 
Matt. xviii., 3; Jno. iii, 18; Gal. iii., 10; iii, 13; 
Mark xvi., 16. How to be saved? Jno. iii., 18, 
36; Acts x., 43; xiii., 39; xvi. 31; Jno. vi., 37; 


x., 9; Rom. x., 9; Jno. v., 24. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a re- 
py either through the columns of the paper or by ie letter. 


e answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


(1) Have all the Congregational churches in this country a 
written creed to which each candidate for admission is reé- 
quired to give unqualified assent, in order to be admitted 
tofellowship? (2) Does the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions include all of the so-called evangelical denominations in 
itsmembership ? (3) Has it also a written creed ? 

(1) All have written creeds, which members are ex- 
pected to assent to in general. These creeds vary in 
form, but with general agreement in substance. It be- 
longs to each church to adopt its own creed-form. The 
form recommended by a Commission appointed for 
that purpose can be procured for five cents. Write to 
the Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. (2) At 
present it includes only the Congregational body, but 
individuals of other bodies co-operate to some extent. 
(3) No; it is not an ecclesiastical body. 


I have recently read with much interest Dr. Abbott’s book, 
‘* A Study in Human Nature.’’ Desiring to pursue the sub- 
ject, will you kindly tell me, through your paper, the three 
or four best books to read. D. Y. Oe 

President Hopkins’s “Outline Study of Man” (Scrib- 
ner’s, New York ; $1.50) is compact, clear, and judi- 
cious. Professor G. T. Ladd’s “ Elements of Physio- 
logical Psychology” (Scribners ; $4.50) is an exhaust- 
ive embodiment of the latest positions of the new psy- 
chology. Indispensable to a full study of human 
nature is an inquiry into its ethical principles. For 
this we would recommend President Porter’s “ Ele- 
ments of Moral Science” (Scribners ; $2.50). The 
ablest discussion of the subject, from a Biblical and 
theological standpoint, is the Rev. J. B. Heard’s “ Tri- 
partite Nature of Man” (Clark, Edinburgh—apply to 
Seribners). 


Will you kindly recommend to me a book which gives in a 
concise manner some evidences as to the birth, life, and res- 
urrection of Christ, other than the Bible narrative? I mean 
proofs. ds 


We can name none better than Row’s “ Manual of 
Christian Evidences” (Thomas Whittaker, New York ; 
$1.) 3 


articles in your paper about Robert Elsmere,’’ to- 
gether with an inquiry from one of your *‘ Inquiring Friends,” 
suggest to me two books which I think would help many to 
a clearer knowledge of the foundations of belief in super- 
natural Christianity. The literature of the subject is, of 
course, voluminous; but those who will read Archbishop 
Whateley’s ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ’’ and Professor Fisher’s 
‘‘Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity ”’ will, I 
am sure, be greatly assisted in their effort to stand up 
against the catapults of modern infidelity. C, H. O. 


From what poem of Whittier’s is the following extract 
taken ? 
‘* The flowers drifted to our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear, 
The sweetest and the saddest day 


It seemed of all the year.”’ A. Do. 


_In reply to the question of ‘‘ W. B. L.”’ as to the extent of 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary, Swinton’s ‘* Word Analysis ”’ gives 
the following : ‘*‘ Shakespeare, whose vocabulary is more ex- 
tensive than that of any other English writer, employs no 
more than 15,000 words.”’ Ci. 


Where can I find the verses entitled ‘‘Two Weavers ”’ ? 
Last verse begins : : 
** As when we view these shreds and ends we know not what 
the whole intends.”’ 


Whose are these lines ? 


‘* Earth may be cram’d with heaven— 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.”’ 


G. 


_ In answer to your correspondent concerning Sunday-school 
library lists, I would say.’that a “list of books for the 


go fishin’ and shootin’. 


earliest reading’? has been prepared by ‘‘ Faith Latimer’ 
and can be obtained of Ward & Drummond, New York. It 
would be useful for infant and primary classes. se 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘“‘ POOR WHITES” AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The “ poor whites ” of the Alleghany region live 
remote from the usual traveled routes, and there- 
fore are seldom seen by the ordinary traveler. To 
acquire a knowledge of them one has to visit the 
mountain sections that they occupy, and hence it is 
not surprising that even many Southern men are 
ignorant of their characteristics and way of living. 
All, however, who have ever seen them in their 
homes agree in their description with that given by 
the Hon. Randal M. Ewing in a recent issue of The 
Christian Union. 

In view of the work recently begun by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association for the education and 
spiritual enlightenment of the ‘ mountain whites,” 
it seems to me important that the public should 
know their real character and condition. I there- 
fore beg that you will allow me to present the testi- 
mony of another Southern man, by making a few 
brief extracts from the “ Loyal Mountaineers,” a 
book very recently written by the Rev. Thomas W. 
Humes, S.T.D., of Knoxville, Tenn. I am no: 
certain that Dr. Humes is a native Tennesseean, but 
I have personally met him, and know that for all of 
forty years he has been one of the most highly 
esteemed clergymen in all Tennessee. 

Dr. Humes speaks of these mountain people only 
incidentally, but it will be observed that he agrees 
with me in dividing them into two classes, and also 
as to their general characteristics. He writes: 
Slavery, even in the modified, domestic garb it 
wore among them, had a depressing, degrading in- 
fluence upon the white common laborers. This was 
more obviously so with the inert, improvident peo- 
ple, such as are to be found more or less in all 
regions, but who are apt to be more numerous 
where the climate is genial and a few acres of land, 
with a poor tenement, can be cheaply rented. These 
led an Arab sort of life, living in a log cabin and 
growing a crop of corn, then—not ‘folding their 
tents,’ but packing up their plunder (the synomyn 
for household goods) and flitting away with their 
children and dogs to a cabin of another proprietor. 
For this class, who ‘lived from hand to mouth,’ 
and whose contentment was partly due to the fact 
that their covetousness had no incitements to indul- 
gence, the negroes of sub;tantia’ families had an 
unconcealed contempt. Another and better class 
consisted more numerously of diligent and thrifty 
farming people.” 

For illustration of the ignorance of current events 
which is characteristic of the first-named class, Dr. 
Humes relates a couple of anecdotes as follows: 


John Mitchell, the Irish patriot, had, with his fam- | 


ily, sought retirement in Tuckateechee Cove, near 
the Smoky Mountains, and one of his neighbors 
inquired of another, “ Who is this stranger, any- 
how? He don’t do nuthin’, only him and his son 

“Oh,” replied the other, “don’t you know who 
that is? That’s John Mitchell, the exile of the 
British Government.” 

‘“ British Government, indeed !” said the first, “ I 
thought we’d whipped that consarn out long ago.”’ 

_ Another incident that Dr. Humes relates is quite 
as characteristic. He states that in the autumn of 
1860 the Rev. Herman Bokum, a colporteur for 
the Knoxville Bible Society, distributed the book 
among the people of Scott County, Tennessee, a 
very elevated region near the Kentucky border line. 
On returning home he made a report of his labors 
to Mr. C. (Depositary of the Society), who greatly 
deplored the possible destruction of the Union. The 
colporteur soon afterward met another Unionist, 
and said : ; 

“Do you know that Mr. C. is going to Scott 
County to live ?”’ The other, knowing Mr. C. to be a 
person of wealth, who would by such a change lose 
comfortable surroundings, answered, “ No! How 
is that ?” 

“Oh,” said the colporteur, “I told him that I 
asked the people over in Scott County ‘how times 
were with them,’ and they said, ‘ Not very good.’ 
I inquired if that was because of the troubles in the 
country. They asked, ‘ What troubles?’ I said, 
‘Troubles to the Union. Haven't you heard that 
South Carolina has seceded?’ They answered, 
‘No.’ 

‘‘ Now,” the colporteur added, “ I told this to Mr 
C., and he says he is going to Scott County to live ; 


for if the Union should be dissolved, he will never 
hear of it over there.” 


JAMES R. (EpMuND KIRKE). 


DEAF-MUTES AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


_ Having spent several years’ work as general mis- 
sionary among the scattered deaf-mutes of the great 
Mid-West, I may call attention to the fresh illustration of 
the need of Christian unity this people present. They 
are a small handful everywhere ; too few for denomi- 
national divisions. A congregation in a city of 200,000 
population averages thirty persons. No one is pre- 
pared to deny that one religious body is enough for them 
and that division would be most needless. For what 
would be the good of dividing this handful into small 
congregations of two or three persons each? What is 
the need of it, considering the enormous expense sure 
to result from so many religious bodies attending to the 
spiritual wants of so few? Thg peculiar situation of 


the deaf being properly understood by all Christians, it _ 


will be admitted that denominationalism is sure to be 
more grievous in its effects among them than it is 
already among people blessed with the sense of hearing. 
It is to be hoped that this small handful of afflicted 
people, who from the beginning have enjoyed the bless- 
ings of unity, may not have another affliction thrust 
upon them. The deaf are probably the last of any 
class of people to be looked -after by the Christian 
Church. Until forty or fifty years ago, nothing was 
done for them in the way of ministrations in the lan- 
guage suited to the majority of them. Now there are 
churches for the deaf in New York City and Philadel- 
phia, London, Manchester, and other English cities, all 
under the auspices of the Episcopal Church and the 
Church of England, whose Prayer-Book System is 
especially adapted to them. I was present a few days 
ago at the consecration of the one in Philadelphia, 
known as All Souls’ Church for the Deaf. Unlike St, 
Ann’s, New York, it is for this class only. The com- 
municants of this unique and interesting parish number 
about one hundred. One of the thoughts of the ocea- 
sion bore upon the blessed results of Christian unity. 
For with but one religious body looking after the spir- 
itual needs of all the deaf of that great city, it is possi- 
ble for them to have a place of worship—a spiritual 
home—of their own, with a congregation sufficiently 
large. With the twenty-five or thirty conflicting re- 
ligious bodies of the place working among them, the 
blessed result would be impossible of attainment. 
Yours for Christian unity, A. W. Mann. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


KINDERGARTENS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


The recently published report of the proceedings of 
the last National Conference of Charities and Correec- 
tion contains a paper of somewhat unusual interest on 
the subject of Kindergartens, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
After dwelling upon the moral value of an institution 
which takes boldly the position “ that doing right would 
not be such an enormously difficult matter if we prac- 
ticed it a little—say a tenth as much as we practice the 
piano,” the writer proceeds to describe some of the in- 
direct ways in which the child may be made sweeter 
and purer. Her picture of the kindergarten school- 
room, and of the spirit which may pervade it, merits 
quotation : : 


‘The kindergarten provides a room more or less attractive, 
quantities of pictures and objects of interest, growing plants 
and vines, vases of flowers, and plenty of light, air, and sun- 
shine. A canary chirps in one corner, perhaps; and very 
likely there will be a cat curled up somewhere, or a forlorn 
dog who has followed the children into this safe shelter. It 
is a pretty, pleasant, domestic interior, charming and grate- 
ful to the senses. The kindergartner looks as if she were 
_ to be there, and the children are generally smiling. 

verybody seems alive. The work, lying cozily about, is 
neat, artistic, and suggestive. The children pass out of their 
seats to the cheerful sound of music, and are presently join- 
ing in an ideal sort of game, where, in place of the mawkish 
sentimentality of * Sally Walker,’ of obnoxious memory, we 
see all sorts of healthful, poetic, childlike fancies woven into 


ong. 

‘All this color, beauty, grace, symmetry, daintiness, deli- 
cacy, and refinement, though it seems to address and develop 
only the zxsthetic side of the child’s nature, has in reality a 
very profound ethical significance. We have all seen the pre- 
ternatural virtue of the child who wears her best dress, hat, 
and shoes on the same august occasion. Children are tidier 
and more careful in a dainty, well-kept room. They treat 
pretty materials more respectfully than ugly ones. The are 
inclined to be ashamed, at least in a slight degree, of unclean- 
liness, vulgarity, and brutality, when they see them in broad 
contrast with beauty and harmony and order. For the most 
part, they try ‘to live up to’ the place in which they find 
themselves. a: here is some connection between manners and 
morals. It is very elusive, and perhaps not very deep; but 
it exists.” 


Miss Wiggin’s suggestion is valuable to elementary 
schools as well as kindergartens, and Miss Wiggin is 
quite right in claiming for it an important relation to 
social reform. If tenement-house reform is ever to 
come from within, it will come from children who in the 
kindergartens and the schools have had such surround- 
ings as will awaken those higher needs without which 
social elevation is impossible. — 


—The Seneca Indians on the Alleghany Reservation, 
near Salamanca, N. Y., have just built and dedicated a 
eburch edifice costing $1,500, of which sum two-thirds 
was given by the Indians. Representatives of all the 
reservations in Western New York and Pennsylvania 
were, present at the dedicatory services. 


ey 
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THE ANDOVER HEARING. 
go hearing before ex-Governor Robinson, 


appointed special commissioner by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court to inquire into the charges 
against the Rev. Dr. Eustis of prejudice and yield- 
ing to undue influence affecting his decision in the 
Andover cases, was adjourned, as I wrote you last 
week, from Springtield to Amherst. On Saturday, 
the 5th instant, a short session was held at the 
residence of President Seelye in Amherst. Tues- 
day and Wednesday of the present week the court 
sat in Andover. The hearing now stands ad- 
journed awaiting a decision of the Supreme Bench 
on the question whether President Seelye shall 
testify regarding what took place at the secret 
sessions of the Board of Visitors. 

A detailed report of what was said and one 
during the last three days’ sittings of the commis- 
sion would be both vague and voluminous ; I hae 
tried to winnow out the chaff, that the readers of 
The Christian Union may have the wheat. . 

The Rev. Dr. Wellman, one of the prossemiall ia 
the Andover professors, stated that Professor Park, 
at Dr. Wellinan’s request, visited the latter’s resi- 
dence at Malden and listened to the reading of the 
speech which Dr. Wellinan had prepared for delivery 
during the trial; and that Professor Park made 
some, but.not important, criticisms and suggestions. 
The witness said he considered it one of the greatest 
honors of his life that his address on that occasion 
had been attributed to Professor Park’s authorship. 
A letter from Professor Park was put in evidence 
in which the writer asked that a certain manuscript 
might be furnished Dr. Wellman to use at the trial. 

Professor F. E. Woodruff, of Bowdoin College, 
formerly nominated by the trustees for the profes- 
sorship of New Testament Literature at Andover, 
testified that in August, 1886, Dr. Eustis, in con- 
versation with him, remarked that he could not see 
how men who held the views of the Andover pro- 
fessors on future probation and the authority of the 
Scriptures could honestly retain their positions. 
To understand the bearing of this evidence it is 
necessary to remember that the event was after the 
Visitors had been waited upon by Dr. Dexter, Dr. 
Wellman, and others in a body with formal com- 
plaints against the professors, and after the pre- 
liminary steps had been taken in the prosecution. 

Professor George Harris. one of the accused and 
acquitted professors, testified that on the morning 
of the last day of the triai, President Seelye, Chair- 
man of the Board of Visitors. announced that Dr. 
Eustis was not present, but that, by agreement of 
all parties, the hearing would proceed, and a sten- 
ographic report of everything that took place would 
be sent to him He further stated that he had sev- 
eral conversations with. the Chairman during the 
trial, in all of which he himself urged that the four 
other indicted professors should be allowed to make 
their statements in defense before the hearings 
elosed, in order that all five cases might be decided 
at the same time; that at first Dr. Seelye expressed 
entire willingness that this should be done, but 
afterward said that the prosecutors were strenu- 
ously opposed to it. However, consent was finally 
given. Professor J. W. Tucker, another of the 
accused and acquitted professors, testified that noth- 
ing was said at any time to him tending to show that 
Professor Smyth's case was to be tried alone. The 
evidence mentioned in this paragraph bears on the 
elaim that Dr. Eustis showed prejudice and partial- 
ity in voting to convict Professor Smyth and refus- 
ing to vote at all on the cases of Professors Harris, 
Tucker, Hineks, and Churchill, although all five 
were tried at the same time on identically the same 
charges, sustained by identically the same evidence. 

President Seelye’s testimony, which is sought to 
be obtained, is deemed important for two reasons. 
First, it is expected to prove legally what has been 
notorious ever since the day when the verdicts were 
announced, that the Chairman of the Board voted to 
acquit all five respondents, and that Dr. Eustis’s pe- 
culiar action alone caused the astonishing results. 
Secondly, it is set up, in an amendment to the *ad- 
ditional grounds of appeal” tiled by Professor 
Smyth’s counsel, that if the proceedings of the 


- Board of Visitors in secret session were made pub- 


lic, it would be shown that Dr. Eustis withheld his 
vote on the eases of all but Professor Smyth in or- 
der to prevent President Seelye from resigning, as 
he had threatened to do. It is claimed that in this, 
again, partiality and prejudice against the appellant 
were shown. In justice to President Seelye, it 


should be said that he stated during the Amherst 
hearing that personally he was willing that the en- 
tire transactions of the Board in this matter should 
be known, but that he doubted whether-it would be 
proper for him to reveal the proceedings of secret 
sessions unless instructed to do so by the .Supreme 
Court. 

Perhaps the most important event at Tuesday's 
hearing was the production of a letter from Pre- 
fessor Park’s physician, certifying under oath that 
his patient was in feeble health, had been seriously 
affected in health by his examination in November 
last. and could not go through such an ordeal again 
without peril. This letter was produced in answer 
toa subpena. The November examination alluded 


} to was before a Master in Chancery appointed to 


take depositions to be used in the Andover trustees’ 
suit. Since November important developments 
have rendered further examination of «Dr. Park 
desirable. For instance, it was expected that light 
would be thrown upon the connection, if any there 
was, between his letters and visits to Dr. Eustis 
and his activity in assisting Dr. Wellman in the 
prosecution. M. C. A. 


BosTon. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY LAND TO 
ILLUSTRATE THE SCRIPTURES. 


a address on this subject was given last Friday 
evening, January 11, by William H. Thomson, 
M.D., at the Church of the Holy Communion. 
is a common mistake,” said the speaker, to 
speak of the Holy Land—Land of Palestine—as 
the land of the Bible, in the sense that it is the 
only land. The oldest books that have come down 
to us show us that Egypt, the Desert of Arabia, 
Syria, Persia, and Babylonia are also Bible lands ; 
and when we come to the New Testament, we have 
to speak of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and 
Rome as Bible lands. The more one studies the 
Bible, the more he is impressed with the constant 
correspondence of every part of it with the country 
in which it was written, and this is no small testi- 
mony to its genuineness, as I will illustrate by a 
single incident. I was riding in Mount Lebanon, and 
came upon one of the village fountains, where the 
women have to go twice a day to get their jars of 
water filled. It was toward evening, and I was 
thirsty, and as my horse stooped down to drink out 
of the stone tank [ asked a woman who had just 
filled a jar to give me a drink. She let down the 
jar from her shoulder to her hand and said, ¢ Drink, 
my lord,’ saying the very words Rebecca used. 
The writer of the narrative in Genesis says, ‘She 
let down the jar from her shoulder to her hand and 
gave it to Abrahain’s servant. Had the man who 
wrote it been an Kxyptian, he would not have said 
that. but, *She Jet down the jax from her head 
upon her hand,’ becanse the women in Syria always 
carry the jar on their shoulder. but im Eezypt inva- 
riably upon their head. 

*T have often wondered.” said Dr. Thomson, 
“when I read of Christ having come in the fullness 
of times, whether there is not geologically in nature 
much that belongs to the truth of God; and when 
the Creator made the world. if he did not intend 
those Bible lands to be a great object lesson for us 
to study and find therein mirrored the truths of 
his eternal Gospel. Take the land of Egypt—a 
most remarkable country, one of the most fertile, 
ene that was adapted for the development of a 
great and mighty civilization; nevertheless, the 
structure of that land, everywhere equally flat, was 
conducive only to despotism and oppression. No 
room there for individuality or independence; but 
all under the dominion of one great central power— 
the undying Pharaoh. The Children of Israel, as 
you know, were set free by the blood of the Lamb. 
What a wonderful impression the first sight of 
Mount Sinai must have had on these people! The 
Rocky Mountains have not a tithe of the impressive 
appearance of those tremendous granite precipices 
which the Jews. who had never seen anything 
higher than the Pyramids. had to look upon. We 
are apt to think of the Wilderness as unbounded 
billows of dry sand; not so—it was a plateau, bare 
and rocky, but diversified with trees and flowers. 
On the Plains of Moab Joshua assembles the Chil- 
dren of Israel, and from here they march down 
5.000 feet into the deepest depressions on the face 
of the earth. Tell me that geology was not here 
meant to teach the truths of our religion? I am 
sure that no one can stand at this place and not 
feel that the mountains are speaking to him, and 
the valleys, on every side! Here is a sheet of 
water that can never be drained, shut in by ever 


lying with their noses just above water. 


lasting bars of rocky precipice two hundred feet 
deep; leaden waters, the only spot where no life is, 
fitly named the Dead Sea. Here Joshua leads this 
whole host of the Lord down to the shores of the 
Jordan, a stream you cannot see as you approach, 
but only hear rushing over its rocky bed, so narrow 
that the bushes and sycamore trees meet across it, 
its water perfectly clear, coming down from the 
snows of Mount Hermon; its chief danger is its 


rapidity, no mill-wheel being faster in its course. 


“JT would allude,” said Dr. Thomson. “to one 
other physical feature of the country which is very 
unique—the fountain. The structure of Lebanon 
and the general rockiness of the country is such 
that the waters that fall upon the surface are apt 
to disappear very soon under immense strata of 
rock tilted here and there by geological upheavals 
of the land, that make enormous caves throughout 
the whole vast mountain ranges of Lebanon, Her- 
mon, and Ephraim. Here bodies of water collect 
and form lakes, from which the rivers of the 
country issue ready-made. The Jordan rose out of 
seven such fountains. Let me lead you to one of 
them. At the foot of Mount Hermon is a plain, 
triangular in shape, on which rises a hill in the — 
shape of a ring, sloping as if some landscape artist 
had terraced it off. Coming to this ring, I saw it 
was the crater of an extinct voleano, and here I 
found this pool of waters full of Asiatic buffaloes 
I went up 
on the mountain and tried to find where that water 
came from; it seemed to well up from a cavern 
clear as a crystal. Here was a fountain opened all 
of a sudden to the traveler. Some of the rivers have 
this peculiarity: at one time they present only a 
perfectly dry mountain bed, and the next day a 
beautiful, clear, and running stream. These rivers 
that open so suddenly are used by Zechariah as a 
beautiful symbol of one of his brightest prophecies 
of the coming of Christ into this dry and barren 
world of mankind: ‘In that day shall a fountain 
be opened to the house of David and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem for sin and uncleanliness ;’ a figure 
of something not like a stream, but of something 
infinite in quantity, never to give out ; not for a few, 
but for all humanity to slake its thirst and wash 
itself clean; whose waters have never been con- 
taminated by running through the lower plains of 
this world, but have come directly from the Mount. | 
of God himself. 

* God has made these Bible lands to teach those 
that have ears to hear and hearts inclined to listen 
many lessons of his Fatherhood ; and as one jour- 
neys through them, the scenery. the language of the 
people—all is a constant commentary upon the 
Word to illustrate its meaning and thorough trast- 
worthiness, till we feel that it is, in a human sense, 
the Word of Truth.” 


THE WOMAN'S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Woman’s Union Missionary Society will hold 
their twenty-eighth anniversary on January 23, at 11 
A.M. and 2 P.M., at the chapel of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, this city. 
Addresses by Mrs. Viele Curtis, from Yokohama, by 
Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder and Miss McKechnie, from 
Shanghai, and the Rev. Dr. Phraquer. 

In the heart of a devoted Christian woman some 
fifty-four years ago was conceived the idea of how to 
reach the women in the zenanas of India.  Single- 
handed and against great opposition did Mrs. Doremus 
put that thought into operation. ; 

Dr. David Abeel, an American missionary to China, 
returning in 1834, started in England the “ Society for 
Promoting Female Education in the East.” Mrs. Do- 
remus, listening to his appeals as he strove to arouse 
Christiaus of America to the needs of the women in the 
East, said : “I will go to my sisters in Christ, sisters of 
wealth, of culture, with leisure, and tell them what you | 
have told me ; what it is that is holding the heathen 
nations to their superstition and idolatry. It is the 
women of India, the mothers and sisters incarcerated be- 
hind those walls, that shield them from all approach, not 
only of religion, but of education and friends. We will 
unite together, we women of America, of every creed, 
in this great work of sending single women as mission- 
aries, who, not having the care of husbands and fami- 
lies, can give themselves especially to this work.” The 
women listened, felt the call as a special message to 
them, and responded gladly. The men said, “It was 
not possible that women could go out, unmarried, to 
those heathen countries and be respected,” and so great 
was the opposition that what was intended to be sim- 
ply a movement of women auxiliary to already estab- 
lished missionary societies was organized twenty-six 
years aiterwards as a distinct work, assuming the name 
of “The Woman’s Union Missionary Society of Ameri- 
ca for Heathen Lands,” whose prominent feature was 
the sending of single women to do specific work among 
the women. 

The wedge has entered the very heart of idolatry, in 
that the heathen women are being reached as never 
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before ; but a greater work even than this has been ac- 
complished, for this inspiration has emancipated our 
own American women. ‘The women of India and China 
and Japan needed our personal efforts in their behalf, 
but we ueeded more the stimulus that has come to us 
through this missionary work. ae 

Since Mrs. Doremus and her sympathizers organized 
this woman’s work, so short a time ago, there have 
sprung up all over our land sucha multitude of women’s 
societies. Thousands are organized, not only for the 
foreign missionary work, but for the home work, for 
temperance work, for all manner of church and State 
charities. Woman is fast becoming the almoner of 
man’s best gifts to his fellow-man. | ee 

While we rejoice in the well-being of the multitude 
of women’s missionary societies that have been the 
direct outcome of this Mother in Israel—for it is the 
oldest of all our women’s organizations in America—we 
will do well to cherish and promote to the utmost of 
our ability the prosperity of this union work, which has 
six mission stations, one hospital, two dispensaries, fifty - 
seven missionaries, and 3,387 pupils dependent upon it, 
with wider fields of usefulness still opening before it. 

This peculiar and all-important work calls for the 
hearty co-operation of evéry one interested in aggress- 
ive foreign missionary work. 

ADALINE E. T. EMERSON. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


The annual meeting of Plymouth Society (Brooklyn) 
was held January 10. The Treasurer’s report showed 
a balance at the beginning of the year of $1,618.25; 
receipts from pew-rents, $20,783.01 ; making a total of 
$22,401.26. Out of this the church had paid its cur- 
rent expenses, and about $3,000 for repairs on the 
ehurch and organ, and about $4,000 for its missions, 
leaving a balance of $23.69 in the treasury. The 
Society approved the resolution of the Board to discon- 
tinue the annual renting of the pews by auction. In- 
stead, the pews have been appraised at a sum estimated 
by the trustees as sufficient to meet all the regular ex- 
penses of the church, and the present pew-holders are 
given the option to retain their pews at the appraised 
price. The old appraisal was wholly insufficient, with- 
out the added premiums obtained at the auction, to 
meet the legitimate expenses of the church; the 
present total appraised valuation is about double 
that of the old appraised valuation. The church 
is to be opened this week to enable pew-holders to 
secure pews and make such changes as they may 
wish. ‘The pews are being very generally taken at the 
new rates, though not a few changes are being made, as 
was customary every year under the old system. ‘The 
church has resolved to raise by subscription hereafter 
the sum necessary for the mission work of the church, 
the efficiency of which it is hoped to increase by this 
means ; and a new rule is under consideration, and has 
been favorably reported to the church for its action, 
constituting a new Committee on Church Work, which 
is to be intrusted withthe duty of raising and disbursing 
this money, and supervising under the direction of the 
ehurch its mission work. Mr. Abbott, in announcing Sun- 
day morning the action of the Trustees, denied the r mor, 
to which a reporter of the New York * Evening Post ” 
had given currency, but which that paper has since 
editorially corrected, that a demand for 310,000 sal- 
ary had been made by hin, or on his behalf, and stated 
that the question of silary had been left by him with- 
out reserve to be adjusted by the church and society. 
To any friends of Piymouth Church who may have been 
disturbed by the erroneous reports in the New York 
“Evening Post,” it may be added that the officers and 
members of the church and society regard its affairs 
as in a very healthy and prosperous condition, both 
financially and spiritually. 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN ENGLAND 


Whatever may be thought of the Salvation Army in 
this country, says au exchange, it is certainly making 
itself felt in England. Last January the army opened 
2 food and shelter depot near the West India Docks, 
London, where food was furnished at the lowest pos- 
sible rates, and where men and boys could lie down in 
a clean, warm room for one penny (two cents) pernight. 
Since that time 470,000 meals and 23,500 beds have 
been supplied at the small cost of 3750, over and above 
what has been received from the customers. For a 
considerable number of the men and boys thus re- 
ceived situations have been found. For the recovery of 
fallen women the army has five homes in London and 
seven in the country towns. It is claimed that seven 
out of ten of the women received are reformed, num- 
bering about 1,000 per year. Some sixty ladies have 
engaged in this service, half of whom pay their own 
expenses, and the other half receive no salary. By 
training the girls in dressmaking and other employ- 
ments, these institutions are made largely self- 
supporting. General Booth now proposes to open ten 
more homes to accommodate 300 girls, and also to 
open ten more food and shelter depots, six of which 
are to be for women and children. In addition to this 
he desires to establish ten similar institutions in the 
larger cities of the Kingdom. In order to carry out 
this large scheme of benevolence the General has 
presented a memorial to the Home Secretary, Mr. Mat- 
thews, asking the Government to grant a loan of £5,000, 
which would be used to fit up the buildings. The 


Secretary has assured the General that the memorial 
would receive careful consideration. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—At the anniversary, Tuesday of last week, of the 
founding of the New York Railway Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, addresses were 
made by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Austin Corbin, President of the Reading system, Robert 
Harris, of the Northern Pacific, and Major-General 
Howard. 

—It is twenty-five years since the first Sunday-school 
Was opened in Boston. There are now 30,000 scholars 
in that city, under the care of 1,200 helpers, as they are 
called, of both sexes. In Germany the entire number 
of Sunday-school children amounts to about 230,000, 
with 11,000 teachers. Many of the German clergy still 
regard the Sunday-school as an unnecessary institution. 

—The third annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Association of New York City will be held 
in the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Madison Avenueand Sixtieth Street, on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 24, 1889. The programme will embrace reports, 
papers, and addresses, discussion of methods and plans 
for religious work for young people, and will be of an 
interesting and instructive character. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody began hislabors in San Francisco, 
Cal., December 30. He is accompanied by a band of 
Gospel singers. A tabernacle has been built capable of 
seating 5,000 people, with inquiry rooms and every 
facility for carrying on a successful work. An earnest 
spirit of expectation prevails, and Christians through- 
out the city have been prayerfully preparing them- 
selves for co-operation in the good cause. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Benning- 
ton, Vt., has revised its formulary of doctrine. The 
old creed of fifty years’ standing has long shown serious 
need of abridgment. The revision is about half the 
length of the original, and is almost wholly devoid of 
technical terms. While itis an admirable compendinm 
of Christ’s teaching, it is so simple and plain that a 
child of ten years can understand it at the first reading. 

—A correspondent writes: “ The Rev. A. Warner, 
of Odell, Ill., has just concluded the first year of his 
pastorate. The year has been one of steady work and 
encouragement. Eight new members were added to the 


church at last communion, and additions have been 


made at each communion during the year. The seats 
in the church are all rented. The parsonage has been 
relieved of its last $300 of debt, and now pastor and 
people are looking for increased prosperity and bless- 
ing.” 
* The will of the late John S. Welles, of Hartford, 
Coun., bestows about $100,000 in legacies to religious 
and benevolent objects, besides a reversionary interest 
in the estate to the Theological Seminary and Old Peo- 
ple’s Home of Hartford. Among the bequests are : 
318,000 for the benefit of meritorious students in the 
Yale Theological Seminary, 310,000 for the Connecti- 
cut Home Missionary Society, 310,000 for the fund for 
disabled ministers, 35,000 for the American Foreign 
Missionary Society, 35,000 for the Hartford Orphan 
Asylum, and 35,000 for the American Missionary As- 
suciation of New York City. 

—The second annual convention of the Church Stu- 
dents’ Missionary Association was held in this city on 
Friday and Saturday last, and was attended by thirty- 


seven delegates from about fifteen theological schools. | 


The Rev. Henry Mottet welcomed the delegates to the 
Chureh of the Holy Communion in a brief address. 
Edward Henry Eckel, President of the Association, 
delivered the annual address. The record of mission- 
ary work for the year was related by Winfield S. Baer, 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School, first Vice-President 
of the Association. At the public services, addresses 
were made by Dean Hoffman, the Rev. Drs. Edward 
Osborne, William Kerkus, A. Toomer Porter, aud 
others. 

—The Rev. Edward Judson, pastor of the Berean 
Baptist Church, has issued a circular asking further 
subscriptions for the erection of a memorial church to 
his father, the Rev. Adoniram Judson, the first Ameri- 
can foreign missionary, the pioneer of Christianity in 
Burmah, and the translator of the entire Bible into 
Burmese. Adoniram Judson labored for forty years 
in his missionary work, and for twenty-one months was 
confined in the prisons of Ava and Oungle-ha. The 


present year being the centennial anniversary of his | 


birth, it is considered fitting that some memorial should 
be erected with the view of perpetuating his memory, 
and the site for a church—to be called the Adoniram 


| always difficult, and at times even perilous. 


reverent, costly, and enduring. 


Judson Memorial Baptist Church—has been chosen on - 


the southwest corner of Washington Square and Thomp- 
son Street. The entire cost of land and building will 
be about $240,000, of which $150,000 has been already 
subseribed. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the Citizens’ Law 
and Order League of the United States will be held in 
Tremont Teimpie, in the city of Boston, Mass., on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, February 18 and 19. Sunday, Feb. 
ruary 17, is designated as Law and Order Sunday of 
1889, and the ministers of the various churches through- 
out the United States are requested, as in former years, 
to hold a special service on that day to promote the 
cause of Law and Order, and present to their respective 
congregations the relations of civil and religious liberty 
to law and good government. Any church that feels 
an especial interest in the cause of Law and Order, and 
is convinced that religious liberty would perish if civil 
liberty should be destroyed by failure to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws, is invited to send a delegate to 
the convention. Full information about the annual 


meeting and about the objects and work of the society 
may be had from jthe Secretary, L. Edwin Dudley, 
28 School Street, Boston. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Lennep, for many 
years a missionary to Armenia, died at Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., on Thursday last, at the age of seventy- 
three. He was born at Smyrna, Asia Minor, his father, 
a Dutch merchant, being at that time Holland’s consul 
to that city. He was sent to this country for his edu- 
cation, was graduated at Amherst College, being the 
valedictorian of his class, and returned to Asia Minor 
as a missionary under the direction of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. There for more than thirty 
years he worked among the natives, his work being 
Once at 
‘Tocat his house was burned over his head, he and his 
family barely escaping with their lives. During these 
years the Turks were frequently in insurrection, and 
they even kidnapped his children. Not discouraged, 
however, Dr. Van Lennep continued bis work until a 
great change had taken place m the native population, 
and only came back to America in 1876, when he had 
grown too feeble for his work. For several years he 
had lived at Great Barrington, one of his sons being 
Principal of Sedgwick Institute at that place. 

—QOn Sunday of last week the congregation of the 
Church of the Ascension of this city, the Rev, Dr. E. 
Winchester Donald, rector, saw for the first time 
unveiled Mr. John Lafarge’s beautiful mural painting 
of the Ascension and a fine reredos of Siena marble. 
Both reredos and painting form a memorial to William 
C. Rhinelander and his wife Mary Rogers, and are the 
gift of the Misses Rhinelander, their daughters. The 
marble chancel, reredos, and painting cost $37,000. 
Stanford. White designed the entire architectural deco- 
rations. In his sermon Dr. Donald said : “ Beauty, as 
much as solidity of materials or excellence of workman- 


ship, had its place in God's house. Spaciousness without 


beauty was emptiness, and beauty was characteristic of 
the temple the Hlebrews built to God. The elimination 
of beauty from the house of God did not necessarily 
mean religious decay, but, at least, it gave the lie to all © 
traditions of the chureh.” Bishop Potter was present, 
and in a brief address said that there was a style of 
church decoration prevalent that was not healthy, but 
frivolous. That of the Church of the Ascension was 
It was appropriate in 
its chasteness, its dignity, and its educating art. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—KEbenezer Smith, of Hartford, Conn., who was pastor of 
several Congregational churches in Vermont from 1843 to 
1860, died recently. 

—D. E. Hathaway died at Crete, Neb., on December 14. 

—A. H. Heath, of the North Church of New Bedford, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—Frane’s Bachelor has received a ell to Lebanon, Conn. 

—M.S. Phillips has accepted a call to become acting pas- 
tor of the Ferry Street Church of New Haven, Conn. 

—M. F. Hardy, of West Boylston, M uss., has resi ned. 

—W. G. Tut le will take charge of Lake View Mission, at 
Wore ster. Mass. 

—KE.C. Moore was installed as pastor of the Central Church 
of Providence, I., on January 4. 

—J. W. Kingsbury has been called to the First Church of 
Middleboro’, Mass. 

—A. A. Doyle, of Goodland, Kar., has resigned. 

—George H. Johnson was installed as pastor of the Memo 
vial Church of Georgetown, Mass., on January 2. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


-—-E. H. Dickinson, of MeGrawville, N. Y., has resigned. 
—S. G. Anderson has received a call to the Westminster 
Church of Toledo, O. 
nee i M. Boggs. of Allegheny, Pa., has been called to the 
urc 


Church of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

—J.M. Belding accepts a call to the West Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—J. B. Worrall declines a call trom the Westminster 
Church of Keokuk, Ia. : 

—J. M. Raymond, D.D., of Pittsburg, Pa., has received 
a ca!] to the Central Church of Louisville, Ky. 

—J.S. Grimes, of the First Church of Independence, Kan.. 
has resigned to aceept a eall to the First Avenue Chureh of 
Kvansville, Ind. 

—Hlenry Fulton has reezived a call to Nelsonville, O. 

A. M. Beveridge, for twenty-five years pastor of the 
First Church of Lansingburg, N. Y., died recently. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Fielder Israel, pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Salem, Mass., recently committed suicide in a fit of temporary 
insanity. 

-L. G. Powers, of the Second Universalist Church of Min- 
nweapolis, Minn., has resigned. 

—William Vaughn, of the Reformed Church of South Ber- 
gen, N.J., accepts his eall to the Knox Memorial Chapel in 
this city. 

~-George S. Hare, Presiding Elder of the Poughkeepsie dis- 
trict and a leading member of the New York Methodist Con- 
ference, died in Poughkeepsie on Janvary ‘. 

—H. C. Berg, of the First Reformed Church of College 
Point, L. [., has accepted a call to the Bedford Reformed 
Chureh of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. Rh. Callender was ordained as a priest of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church at Dover, N. H., on January 4. 

Naichestioolaes has resigned the pastorate of the 
Universalist church in Meriden, Conn. 

—M. Summerbell. a prominent pastor of the Christian 
Church, formerly editor of the ‘* Herald of Gospel Liberty,” 
died at Yellow Springs, O., on January 3. _ 

William Martin, one of the oldest of Methodist preachers, 
who was sent a3 a missionary to the Creek Indians in 1529, 
died on January 10 at Columbus, 5. C., at the age of eighty 


two. 

—Waldo Messaros, lately of Philadelphia, was installed as 
pastor of the First Free Baptist Church of this city on Jannu- 
ary Y. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


IBSEN’S PLAYS.' 


The courage to proclaim unpopular truths from 
the house-top is not characteristic of many poets ; 
but this courage Henrik Ibsen possesses in an 
eminent degree. A more daring and original 


thinker is scarcely to be found among contem- 


porary men of letters, nor one more wholesomely 
bracing and stimulating. There is nothing which 
Ibsen dares not say, provided he is convinced that 
it is true ; and because no man who refuses to com- 
promise with his conscience—to make concessions 
to the majority—can be an agreeable member of 
modern society, he chooses to live away from his 
country and to carry on his fearless warfare alone. 
It is the democratic idea in modern society which 
particularly arouses his ire—the idea that because 
the majority believe a thing, it must be true. 

“The most dangerous enemies of truth and free- 
dom,” he says in *‘ An Enemy of Society,” “are the 
compact majority. The majority is never right— 
never, I say. ‘That is one of those conventional 
lies against which a free, thoughtful man must 
rebel. Who are they that make up the majority of 
a country? Is it the wise men or the foolish? I 
think we must agree that the foolish folk are, at 
present, in a terribly overwhelming majority, all 
around and about in the wide world over. But it 
ean surely never be right that the foolish should 
rule over the wise.” 

This proposition is most forcibly illustrated in the 
play from which the above is a quotation. Dr. 
Stockman, the central character, is the chief phy- 
sician at the baths which constitute the principal 
source of prosperity to his native town. He makes 
the discovery that the water supply is contaminated 
by drainage from tanneries and the stagnant 
marshes through which it is conducted. Knowing 
that this is a question which will affect the health 
and lives of thousands, he hastens to make the dis- 
covery public, contrary to the advice of his brother, 
the burgomaster, and other weighty citizens. ‘They 
contend that he has no right to ruin the business of 
the town, and when he remains obdurate they or- 
ganize a campaign of obloquy and persecution, cal- 
culated to make his announcement harmless. Some 
assert that he drinks, others that there is hereditary 
insanity in the family. The mob smash his win- 
dows, his children are dismissed from the school, his 
landlord gives him notice to quit—not because any 
one believes the infamous charges, but because 
each defers to the majority, each is afraid of the 
rest. When all have deserted him, when all for 
which he has lived and labored crumbles to ruin, 
Dr. Stockman suddenly discovers that he has now, 
for the first time in his life, the privilege of being 
wholly true to himself. 

“The strongest man upon earth,” he exclaims, 
‘Sis he who stands most alone.” 

“The Pillars of Society” deals with an essen- 
tially kindred problem. All the leading citizens of 
the town—the pillars of Church and State—are 
there shown to pay court to a conventional ideal of 
morality, in accordance with which they model 
their external conduct, while in secret they violate 
the code which in public they honor. Duplicity, 
lies, and rottenness, all resulting from the tyranny of 
society, which exacts from each one of its members 
conformity in opinions and morals, permeate and 
vitiate all relations—between husband and wife, 
between parents and children, between citizen and 
citizen. That there is a good deal to be said on 
the other side of this question need not at present 
trouble us. The solitude of the barbarous age, 
when man stood against man, and society, as such, 
was powerless to enforce.any sort of conformity, no 
doubt had its advantages, in permitting a more 
undisguised self-revelation on the part of the 
strong. But if “hypocrisy is the tribute which 
vice pays to virtue,” it is scarcely so vile a thing, 
nor so wholly reprehensible, as Ibsen depicts it in 
Consul Berwick and his environment. 

“Ghosts,” the third play in the present collec- 
tion, is, for sheer boldness and unblushing veracity, 
unrivaled in the history of the drama. Though at 
first pronounced incapable of representation upon 
the stage, it has proved to be a most effective acting 
drama, and has made the round of the principal 
German and Scandinavian theaters. Ibsen might 
have chosen for a motto to this terrible diagnosis 
of social disease: ‘“‘He visiteth the sins of the 


1The Pillars of Society,and Other Plays. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. (London : 
Walter Seott. New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 


| (London, Samuel 
' ford.) 


fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth 
generation.” It is again the necessity to lie, in word 
as in deed, out of deference to the social code of 
morals, which precipitates the catastrophe. Captain 
Alving’s immorality wrecks the career of his son, 
breaks the heart of his widow, and scatters its dis- 
astrous consequences through the lives of all who 
came in contact with him. But, for all that, his 
widow is taught by her pastor, Mr. Mauden (whom 
in her youth she had loved), that it was her duty to 
conceal the father’s base character from her son, 
and to make him out a worthy and honorable man. 
She devotes herself conscientiously to building up for 
him a fictitious reputation, and with his money founds 
a charitable institution that is to bear his name; 
but all this carefully erected edifice is founded upon 
a lie, and when the son comes home from abroad to 
witness the celebration at the opening of the orphan 
asylum which is to enroll his father among the 
saints, he is stricken down in the bloom of his youth 
by the consequences of his father’s sins. The scenes 
in which the dead sinner blasts the fair life of his 
innocent son are most terrific in their bold but re- 
strained intensity. There is no ranting, no declama- 
tion, but a quiet, pitiless laying bare of the hide- 
ous truth. All masks and disguises are thrown 
to the winds, and Mrs. Alving, convinced of the 
futility of all her pious plotting, takes an almost 
vindictive satisfaction, amid her despair, in speak- 
ing the grim truth. It is the relentless forces of 
nature which rend with ruthless hands the delicate 
webs of man’s contriving. No loving hand can 
shield the victim, however innocent he be, from the 
shadowy sword that is suspended above his head ; 
no pious rescuer can snatch him from the wrath to 
come. 

It is needless to add that these plays are not 
written for amusement in an idle hour. They 
arouse one violently from the torpor of routine and 
custom, and furnish food for serious thought. 

The introduction of the editor, Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, is excellent. and correctly defines Ibsen’s 
position in Norwegian literature. The analysis of 
the plays is clear and trenchant. 


THE GOSPEL OF DIVINE HELP.} 


This book, which is offered as “Thoughts on 
Some First Principles of Christianity,” is specially 
addressed to members of the Society of Friends, of 
which the author is himself a member. We might 
therefore expect to find in the book an exposition 
of some of the Quaker views of the Gospel, or 
perhaps some new thoughts upon the old truths 
always held by Friends ; but a careful perusal of the 
various chapters fails to disclose anything that 
bears any close resemblance to the Quakerism of 
George Fox or to the doctrines that have been illus- 
trated in the official documents that from time to 
time have been issued by the London Yearly Meet- 
ing. In the preface to the second edition we 
read: “It has been a matter of deep regret to the 
writer that this essay, addressed especially to the 
Society of Friends on matters of vital importance 
to itself as a Christian Church, has remained en- 
tirely unnoticed by the ‘Friend’ (London) and 
the ‘ British Friend,’ and practically so by the 
‘Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.’” We can readily 
understind that these journals considered that 
they, as Quaker papers, had nothing to do with a 
book of this character. | 

The author makes his reason and conscience the 
test of the Scriptures. Quakers, from George Fox 
down, have held that our limited knowledge and 
finite reason make us incapable of judging the 
divine declarations, and that they are to be accepted 
and believed even though we cannot understand 
them, and that there can be no appeal from them 
to any other authority whatsoever. The author 
repudiates the doctrine of the atonement, although 
(under his Quaker education, perhaps) he once 
believed it. The founders of the Society of Friends 
held this doctrine in its fullness. Indeed, many 
Friends have held extreme views upon the atone- 
ment of our Lord, and have taught that it was suffi- 
cient tor the salvation of the heathen who lived up 
to the light they had, even though they were igno- 
rant of the historic Christ. The author holds that 
the objects of the incarnation were to reveal to the 
world the image of God in one of our brethren, and 
to give us an “object picture” in example and 
suffering. 

The manifestation of God in Jesus Christ he 
considers the same in kind,/though not in degree, 


1The Gospel of Divine Help. By Edward Worsdell, B.A. 
is & Co. New York: Scribner & Wel- 


as that given to other men. Hence his chapters 
“Qn the Limitation of Our Lord’s Knowledge,” 
“On the Work of Redemption,” gand “On the 
Authority of Scripture,” are easily possible. 
Friends, on the contrary, have always held that 
all the prophetic declarations of the Old Testament 
concerning the coming life and death of Christ were 
fulfilled in our Lord, that his conception was miracu- 
lous, that his knowledge and his power were alike 
limitless, and that his death was the antitype of the 
consummation of the Mosaic ritual. The author is 
one of those who hold that such as die impenitent 
will be finally saved, building up a positive sys- 
tem upon purely negative testimony. He goes far 
beyond the Andover school. Friends have always 
believed “that the punishment of the wicked and 
the blessedness of the righteous shall be everlasting, 
according to the declaration of our compassionate 
Redeemer, to whom the judgment is committed. 
‘These shall go away into eternal punishment, but 
the righteous into eternal life.’ ”’ 

_ We might instance many cther points in which 
the author’s views are entirely at variance with 
those held by Friends, but it seems unnecessary to 
do this. 

It may be proper to state that some of these views 
are similar to those held by that portion of the So- 
ciety of Friends which in this country separated 
from the others in 1828 and 1829, and which have 
since been known as Hicksites; and it is doubtless 
true that there are members of the Society in Eng- 
land, where no such separation has occurred, who 
now hold them. In speaking of Friends at the 
present time we refer to the ‘ orthodox” body in 
this country. | | 

The book has the merit of being well written, 
and the author’s sincerity and earnestness are every- 
whereapparent. We add that we have considered this 
book only in its relation to Quakerism. Of the truth 
or falsity of the positions advocated it has not been 
our purpose to speak. We respect the spirit of the 
writer of “ The Gospel of Divine Help,” and agree 
with some of his ideas, but do not find them in accord 
with the most distinctive and typical views of his- 
torical Quakerdom. 


France in the Middle Ages presented the world with 
a vivid and picturesque spectacle. In literature and 
life its phases were intense with energy and passion, 
and rapid in their changes. From Charlemagne with 
the iron crown of Lombardy to Louis with the leaden 
images of saints stuck in his hat-band, the kings were, 
with few exceptions, striking characters. The castles of 
the barons of haute justice, the frowning walls of the 
Bastile, the fagot fires and headsman’s scaffold in the 
Place de la Gréve, the mystery plays and the rumbling 
pageants, the grinning skeletons of the dance of death 
in the Cemetery of the Innocents, the courts of love in 
Provence, and the beggar’s court of miracles in the 
deep heart of : Paris slums—these all make up a truly 
wonderful picture. You may see this picture in Victor 
Hugo’s “ Notre Dame” and in Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
sketch of a night in the life of the poet Villon. The 
Story of Medieval France from the Reignof Hugues Capet 
to the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century is the recent 
volume in the Story of the Nations Series, by Gustave 
Masson (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). It is 
written in a careful, painstaking way, from Duruy, as 
it appears. The political events are dwelt upon rather 
more than the social conditions and evolution. More 
of the color of the time would be got from Mr. Brown- 
ing’s “ Heretic’s Tragedy,” or even from the Ingoldsby 
Legends, and truly far more from Sir Walter Scott. Mr. 
Masson’s puppetsare jerked about in a somewhat abrupt 
way, and you always detect the voice of the showman. 
The illustrations of the book are confessedly excel- 
lent ; the proof-reading seems to have been hasty. 
When will some one come to people for us the splendid 
halls of Blois? When will the courtly Charles d’Or- 
leans and Ronsard again sing for us ? When shall we © 
tread once more the gay streets of Papal Avignon, or 
explore the dark terrors of the Tour d’Auvergne ? 
Who will paint for us the Paris of Villon, or St. Louis 
sitting under the apple trees in the orchard, or the jolly 
euré of Mendon writing his immortal Gargantua? We 
want to see again the palace of King René of Provence, 
and the “‘ Miracle of Our Lady” acted before the great 
west doors of the Minster of Rheims. We want to see 
the France of the Middle Ages as Gustave Doré saw 
it—the glorious, grand, fierce, sad, religious, wicked, 
pathetic scene of the most intense of medieval nations. 


How the Peasant Owner Lives. By Lady Verney. 
(New York : Macmillan & Co.) Lady Verney’s viva- 
cious description of all the isolated evils which she has 
either seen or heard of in connection with the peasant 
proprietors of the Continent will hardly stay the move- 
ment against land monopoly in Great Britain, which 
she aims to combat. She is always interesting, and her 
facts are always significant, but, unfortunately, are not 
always facts. Even when the details are accurate, the 
picture of social conditions is as false as the necessities 
of her cause seemed to demand. Her logic, further- 
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more, is even less trustworthy than her descriptions. She 
argues against peasant proprietorship both on the ground 
that it will do no good because the land will soon again 
be monopolized, and that it will do a great deal of 
harm because it will produce excessive subdivision of 
the soil, and thus prevent the use of improved 
machinery. She urges in different portions of her 
work that the peasant owner will be injured by 
consequent idleness and by consequent overwork. She 
even has the audacity to enumerate among the evils of 
peasant properties that out “of 8,000,000 of proprie- 
tors in France, 3,000,000 are on the pauper roll—exempt, 
that is, from personal taxation ;” in other words, the 
ownership of land, which she describes as extremely 
high-priced, a with it the danger of pauperism. 
No doubt Lady Verney is right in describing the French, 
German, and Russian peasants as worse off than the 
English, but when she claims that their property is the 
cause of this poverty, and attempts to show that the 
French peasants are no better off to-day than they were 
before the French Revolution, she has to suppress 
both her common sense and her historical conscience. 
There arg but two classes of people to whom her book 
will be agreeable reading—English country squires, 
who time out of mmd have opposed every reform by 
pointing out how much worse off other countries were 
than England, and malevolent misogynists who urge that 

women are incompetent to take part in political discus- 
sion because of their alleged proneness to draw upon 
their imagination for their facts and their prejudices for 
their conclusions. 


Getting Ready for a Revival. By the Rev. E. S. Lo- 
renz, B.D. (Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Publish- 
ing House.) The title of this book is infelicitous, 
though it is just what the author means, and what he 
discusses. He believes in special preparation for spe- 
cial spiritual harvests, and claims that the one is de- 
pendent upon the other. His definition of a revival is 
that “it is the result of harmonious co-operation, God 
supplying the working power, and man the means of 
applying it. It is produced according to, and by the 
application of, given religious, spiritual, mental, and 
physical laws, all of which are instituted of God: 
When God’s conditions, as formulated in these laws, 
are met, the results will appear in the quickening of 
the church and the conversion of sinners.” In har- 
mony with this theory, he shows, first, the preparation 
needed by the preacher ; second, the preparation of the 
- ehurch; and, thirdly, the general preparation. 
doubtless a great truth in the philosophy of this book. 
The author has tested it in an extensive experience. 
But a study of the mechanics of Christian work is not 
always satisfying. The regular, steady work of a 
Christian church increasingly commands the confidence 
of those who seek the conversion of the world to 
Christ. There is no reason why the church and the 
preacher should not always be ready for that gracious, 
refreshing shower, during which there shall be rapid 
growth in the kingdom of our Lord. But where there 
is painful degeneracy, the sooner these or better 
methods are used, the better for the souls of all. 
“ Abide with me ” crowds out the prayer, “Come unto 
me,” and it is a prayer the Lord delights to answer. 


One of the most suggestive and thoughtful books 
of foreign observation which has come from the press 
for a long time past is Mr. Percival Lowell’s Soul of 
the Far East. The chapters which compose this vol- 
ume as they appeared from time to time in the “ At- 
lantic Monthly ” attracted wide attention, not only on 
account of the philosophic clearness of the views ad- 
vanced, and the subtlety of the analysis, but also on 
account of the beauty of the style. The~«texture of 
_ Mr. Lowell’s work is extremely fine ; it has something 
of the delicacy of the themes which it treats. One 
feels a certain fitness in the use of this extraordinary 
lightness otf touch combined with thoroughness of 
observation in dealing with Japanese life. The cen- 
tral thought of Mr. Lowell’s work is not new ; it is a 
thought more fully and philosophically expressed in 
Hegel’s “ History of Philosophy ” than anywhere else. 
But Mr. Lowell has illustrated this conception from 
Japanese life with great skill and equal charm. The 
test of civilization is the development of the idea of 
personality, and the East has been for so long a time 
at the end of the column because the development of 
_ this idea of personality long ago suffered permanent 
arrest. This is strikingly shown among the Japanese, 
who are probably the most impersonal people in the 
world ; a fact which Mr. Lowell illustrates by reference 
to their social habits, their art, their conception of 
nature, their use of imagination, and their religion. 
- The book has the fascination of a novel. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The latest story from the hand of the author of 
“John Inglesant” marks a decided advance in the 
qualities which go to the making of a thorough literary 
workman. Without the least surrender of his character- 
istic literary quality, Mr. Shorthouse has made a striking 
advance as an artist. . The Countess Eve is in all respects 
a balanced and harmonious piece of work. Its texture 
is of the finest ; its atmosphere is preserved through- 
out, and its peculiar tone never breaks from first to 
last. There are many intelligent readers who will not 
care for it ; there are others who will be deeply stirred 
by it. But all those who appreciate a work of deep 


and subtle beauty will not withhold this recognition 
from “ The Countess Eve.” Mr. Shorthouse has writ- 


told over again and again. 


There is | 


ten nothing more removed froim the life of to-day, 
more subtly interwoven with the ideas and standards of 
another age, than this story. It deals with that which 
is essentially supernatural, but which is, nevertheless, 
so inevitably the outgrowth of the natural that it 
seems as necessary a part of the story as a man’s 
shadow is a part of himself. The descriptive work, 
the characterization, the local color, are, in their way, 
perfect, and the story has, in addition to these, a deep 
—s suggestiveness. (New York: Macmillan & 
0.) 


The Christian Unity of Capital and Labor. By H. W. 
Cadman. (Philadelphia: American Sunday-School 
Union.) The fact that this volume is a $1,000 prize 
essay would naturally prejudice the reader against it. 


| We expected to find a book prepared to meet the re- 


quirements of judges, some of whom would be certain 
to be offended if the writer should say anything which 
had not been acknowledged by everybody for a genera- 
tion. We are pleased to find that the author does ex- 
press a number of timely and important truths. His 
survey of economic history is interesting and measura- 
bly just, though somewhat optimistic. His criticism of 
Socialism is superficial, but he has acquaintance enough 
with socialistic thought, and sympathy enough with it, 
to find a broad distinction between the right to property 
which one’s own labor and thrift have accumulated and 
the right to live without labor or thrift upon the accu- 
mulations of an ancestor. Most striking of all is the 
strong plea which the writer makes for labor organiza- 
tions. The spirit of the work is throughout the spirit 
of human brotherhood, which the writer has felt to be 
the spirit of Christ. 


The story of the Hellenic races has been related 
many times, and will in all probability continue to be 
The materials do not in- 
crease much, but scholarship is ever extracting more 
of their meaning and mutual bearings. For centuries 
the world has pondered over the annals of Greece with- 
out exhausting their interest. Of the important books 
of the season A History of Greece by Evelyn Abbott, of 
Balliol, Oxford (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is 
far from being the least. ° The characteristics of the 
author’s style are terseness, rigid precision, and studious 
accuracy. Flights of fancy and metaphysical specula- 
tions are not admitted. The work has characteristics 
of a mathematical problem. For the student of Greek 
history this book is simply invaluable. For the gen- 
eral reader, its methodical order of arrangement and 
its full and clear statements: must render it incompar- 
able for a book of reference. The first volume, com- 
plete by itself, carries as far as to the Ionian revolt ; 
the next volume, of which the date is not announced, 
will go down to the end of the Peloponnesian War. 


Those readers who recall the unconventional fresh- 
ness of the novel published a year or two since under 
the title of “Justina” hardly need to be told that the 
latest story from the same hand, Counter-currents, is en- 
tirely out of the beaten tracks. It deals, as did the 
earlier story, with a very free hand, with the primary 
elements of character and experience. The writer of 
these stories has evidently not been content to accept 
standards of action and personal faiths as mere matter 
of inheritance. There is evidence of strong individu- 
alistic thinking ; there is evidence of insight into the 
profounder sources of life and character. If sometimes 
the reader, carefully instructed in conventions, is dis- 
turbed by being brought so near to the verge of some- 
thing which looks like the triumph of impulse over 
law, it is well to remember that this is always the 
result of looking at life through the eyes of one who 
sees it at first hand. ‘‘Counter-currents” is by no 
means a perfect piece of work, but it has the saving 
qualities of vitality, fresh feeling, and a strong infusion 
of ideas. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 


A new edition has been published of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards’s- Thousand Miles up the Nile, first printed in 
1877. There is no more readable and valuable book of 
modern Egyptian travel extant. Though Miss Ed- 
wards quotes and agrees with Ampére’s epigram that 
travel in Egypt is but “a donkey-ride and a boating- 
trip interspersed with ruins,” there is no lack here of 
variety of experiences or picturesqueness of incident. 


‘The author, who made her entrance into literature as a 


clever novelist, has also, as our readers know, achieved 
an honorable and notable reputation as an Egyptologist 
and antiquarian. She combines, accordingly, accurate 
knowledge with admirable descriptive qualities. The 
volume is copiously and excellently illustrated. The 
historical notes have been corrected by the iight of later 
discoveries; one could wish that there had also been 
added a chapter on the results of recent exploration. 
(New York : George Routledge & Sons. $2.50.) 


If Mr. Jermain G. Porter were not so plainly a 
devout astronomer, we should pronounce his specula- 
tions about Our Celestial Home a wild vagary. This 
astronomer’s view of heaven appears to be that it is 
this terrene globe regenerated by fire. He tells us 
that evil does not inhere in matter ; why, then, should 
it need a fiery bath, a lustration of meteoric clouds ? 
In course of our “ Astronomer’s View of Heaven” he 
manages to tell us some extremely interesting astro- 
nomical facts, and we thank him, although his theory 
seems to us absurd. Still, we must grant its possibil- 
ity, for, although heaven is within, and time and space 
are conditions of sensation, yet, if Mr. Porter’s theory 


of the material carnal body of the resurrection be true, 
then it will call for locality in which to abide. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Mr. Garrett P. Serviss, a well-known lecturer and 
writer on astronomical topics, has prepared a most in- 
teresting and even fascinating book called Astronomy 
with an Opera-Glass. In it he shows how with this sim- 
plest of optical instruments one can study the heavens 
with constantly increasing wonder and delight. It is, 
indeed, remarkable how many new and pleasing sights 
may be discovered in this way, under such intelligent 
direction as is here afforded, and how greatly the beaut 
of those already visible to the naked eye is increased. 
Mr. Serviss is eminently happy in seeing the poetical 
as well as the scientific side of his subject, and in mak- 
ing what he has to say clear in substance and attractive 
in ferm. The book is furnished with many maps and 
charts of the skies. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) 


The Household Edition of Dr. Eggleston’s History of 


the United States and Its People for Young Americans 


(New York: D. Appleton & Co.; $2.50) is an exceed- 
ingly attractive piece of book-making. Dr. Eggleston 
writes about past events as if they had happened 
Mer and he had seen them with his own eyes. 

istory lives under his pen—lives in the habits, dress, 
thoughts and actions of a past generation realized by 
a man of imagination and ample knowledge. This work 
we have already noticed and commended. It only 
remains to be said that the Household Edition is admi- 
rably printed and profusely illustrated ina style which 
will add greatly to its value as a historical work for 
young readers. It is just the sort of a book to putinto 
the hands of an intelligent boy or girl. 


Odds and Ends. By the Rev. C. H. Wheeler, D.D. 
(Boston : Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society.) This book is the result of the many questions 
asked a missionary when on a visit to this country. It 
contains gleanings from Dr. Wheeler’s life at Harpoot. 
He declares it to be the leavings of his other volumes. 
It does not follow the order of a missionary’s account 
of his work, but furnishes information about all sorts 
of things connected with the country, the people, 
their homes and customs. Such a bright and attractive 
narrative is sure to interest all in the great work of the 
author. 


Under the title Information for Authors, “ Eleanor 
Kirk” (Mrs. E. M. Ames) -has prepared a little vol- 
ume of practical suggestions about the preparation and 
disposition of newspaper and magazine articles, poems, 
and books. The author has had much experience in 
editing and revising and as the head of an Authors’ 
Bureau, and she therefore writes from full knowledge, 
clearly and to the point. Aspirants for literary honors 
cannot fail to find here much that is sensible and use- 
ful. (786 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn.) 


We receive from Hurst & Co., of this city, the col- 
lected Poems of Fitz-Greene Halleck. The author of 
“ Marco Bozzaris ” wrote little that will remain as a 
permanent part of American literature, but he was a 
striking figure in a certain stage of our literary develop- 
ment, and his poems are often touched with genius. The 
book is bound in red and gold. ($1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The latest issue of the Riverside Literature Series 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) contains four 
delightful articles by Mr. Lowell—*“ Books and Libra- 
ries,” “ Emerson the Lecturer,” “ Keats,” and “ Don 
Quixote.” 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to be preparing a 
reply to the various critics who have passed upon her 
book. The author of “Robert Elsmere” is not at 
present in the best of health, and has been suffering 
from insomnia. 

—Persons possessing any copies of the New York 
‘ Tribune,” “ Times,” “ World,” “ Post,” or other lead- 
ing New York dailies, between the dates of November 
1, 1884, and March 1, 1885, will confer a favor by 
addressing the Musical Editor of this paper. 

—The beautiful series of books which G. P. Putnam’s © 
Sons are publishing under the title of “ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets” grows richer as it progresses. The latest 


issue contains “ Asop’s Fables,” illustrated. A more 


convenient and dainty presentation of classical literary 
works has not been seen for manyaday. — 

—Under the title of “ English Men of Action,” Mac- 
millan & Co. are about to publish a series of biogra- 
phies confined to Britons who have, by land or sea, at 
home or abroad, been conspicuous by their public serv- 
ices. It will begin in February, and be continued 
monthly. The first volume will be on General Gordon, 
by Colonel Sir William Butler. 

—No better way can be found of training children to 
unselfishness and to delight in the service of others 
than showing them the need that exists for their service, 
and which other children are doing to be of use to those _. 
who need help. The little periodical, “Children’s - 
Work for Children,” published in Philadelphia at 1,334 
Chestnut Street, gives just this information in a most 
attractive way. The magazine is just entering upon its 
thirteenth year, and, in order to extend its sphere of 
usefulness, it is offered free of charge for three months 
to any who have not been subscribers during the past 
two years. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
A CONSPIRACY DISCOVERED. 


The sensation of the week in the field of politics is 
the disclosure of the conspiracy by which the mailing 
lists of the * Voice ” were stolen during the campaign 
and delivered to the National Republican Committee. 
Along in October the publishers of this paper, whose 
campaign circulation was enormous, received scores of 
eumplaints from their oldest subscribers that they were 


receiving through the mails copies of the paper in which. 


were folded anti-Prohibition documents and other Re- 
publican campaign literature, including extracts from 
“The Democrat,” the bogus Democratic paper which 
was run by Republicans during the campaign in order 
to make extracts from which would terrify faint-hearted 
tariff reformers and Prohibitionists. The management 
was accused of selling its paper into Republican hands, 
and stanch old Prohibitionists sent in letters by the 
hundred, reverberating with virtuous indignation and 
righteous scorn. 

General Clinton B. Fisk, William T. Wardwell, and 
other leaders rallied to the support of the “ Voice,” and 
an investigation was started. It was learned that the 
copies inclosing the Republican documents were in 
wrappers addressed in the regular form of the publish- 
ers’ mailing list. Then it was remembered that some 
months previous the mailing lists of the “ Voice ” had 
been lost. : 

‘The investigation was a tedious one, and resulted in 
fixing the theft upon two clerks in the employ of Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnails. One was Charles A. Durfee, who 
had charge of the “ Voice’s” clergymen’s fund and 
farmer’s fund, and the other James 1. Sansom, a deaf- 
mute, his assistant, who had been previously discharged. 
Durfee was the chief conspirator, and found a ready 
tool in Sansom, who, by the way, did not prove to be 
the fool, as he pocketed the greater part of the money 
received from Messrs. Quay, Clarkson, and Dudley for 
the list of 50,000 Prohibitionists on the ‘* Voice’s ” 
stolen mailing lists. Both men have made written con- 
fessions of their theft and dealings with the National 
Committee. 

The amount of money obtained for the theft was but 
$250, but Sansom received the promise of a position in 
Washington from which he was removed about two 
years ago, and Durfee was promised a clerkship un- 
der the Republican National Committee, where he 
would carry out for the benefit of the Republican or- 
ganization a plan which had -been devised in the office 
of the * Voice ” for the benefit of the Prohibitionists. 

The “Voice ” prints a fac simile of Mr. Clarkson’s 
card introducing Durfee to Colonel Dudley. It reads : 

“W., W. D.—This gentleman is of value to us, and 
may be able to give important information in the inter- 
est of honesty.” 

The “ Voice,” naturally enough, directs especial at- 
tention to the clause, “in the interest of honesty.” 
Perhaps the most disgraceful incident connected is the 
comment of the “ Press,” which rejoices that the theft 
enabled “Col. Quay to circulate the American idea 
most thoroughly during the campaign just ended,” and 
thinks the whole idea a capital joke. It says: 

“ Politicians of all parties made merry over the story 
last night. Several congratulatory dispatches. were in- 
dited to Messrs. Quay, Clarkson,and Dudley by those 


to whom the intelligence was news.” 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The New York Excise Commission has finally com- 
pleted its deliberations. ‘TTwoot the Commissioners— 
Mr. Kruse, an ardent temperance man, and ex-Attor- 
ney-General O'Brien, a Liill Democrat—refused to sign 
the report recommending the bill just drafted. Mr. 
O’Brien objects to the measure because it makes too 


 wideadiscrimination between the sale of distilled and fer- 


mented liquors, and fixes too large a sum (3300) as the 
minimum fee for the sale of the former. Mr. Kruse 
objects to the measure because he thinks that public 
sentiment demands a much more substantial reduction 
in the number of saloons, and is opposed to any modifi- 
eation of the Civil Damage act, and also to the clause 
permitting the sale of liquor to guests in hotels and 
restaurants on Sunday. ‘lo indicate the reasonableness 
of Mr. Kruse's position, it may be well to repeat that 
the clausé for the ultimate restriction of the saloons to 
1 in 500 of the population simply forbids an increase cf 
the present number of licenses. As the population of 
the State is practically stationary outside of the large 
cities, its remedial effects in the rural districts, where 
the temperance sentiment is strongest, would be alto- 
gether imperceptible. 

The W.C. T. U. “ Bulletin ” describes the pitiful con- 
dition of many girl operatives in the cotton factories at 
Fall River, Mass.. as shown by the testimony before 
the Congressional Committee of Mr. Robert Howard, 
ex-member of the Massachusetts Legislature, himself 
formerly an operative. The girls in these factories are 
obliged to “run like rave-horses ” all day long, dressed 
only in loose wrappers. The slavish overwork drives 
them into saloons at night. ‘They come out so tired, 
thirsty, and exhausted, from working steadily hour after 
hour, breathing the noxious effluvia from the grease 
and other ingredients used in the mills, that all their 
thoughts are conceutrated on something to drink to 
allay their thirst.” 1t is Mr. Howard’s opinion that 
not more than ten per cent. of the working people in 
the Massachusetts factories save any money, and that 
the failure of at least ninety per cent. to do so is due not 


so much to inadequate pay as to long hours, and that 
overwork drives the men to drinking, as intemperance is 
most prevalent where the hours of labors are long. 
This picture may be somewhat overdrawn, but it shows 
very clearly the close connection that exists between tem- 
perance reform and laborreform. The Christian Union 
has repeatedly called attention to the close connection 
which exists between short hours and efficient work. 
The English factory acts and trades-union struggles, 
which have reduced the hours of factory labor from 
twelve and thirteen to nine and ten aday, have increased 
the efficiency of labor in a proportion equally great, so 
that the employers and the public have lost nothing, while 
the laborers have gained indefinitely. ‘The same public 
sentiment which has always supported the employers 
when they have introduced labor-saving machinery 
against the protests of their laborers should stand by 
the laborers in introducing the short hours system 
against the protests of their employers. No class has a 
right to reap a temporary advantage in resisting the 
permanent good of the community. With the increas- 
ing number of women wage-workers (in many Eastern 
towns more than half as great as that of the men), this 
subject becomes an increasingly important one for the 
conscience of@American women to take hold of. That 
Jong hours and intemperance are interdependent evils is 
an industrial fact which has been recognized ever since 
there has been a science of political economy, Adam 
Smith himself pointing out that physical exhaustion is 
necessarily attended by a craving for dissipation. 


The necessity and practicability of ballot reform 
has been thus tersely put by Mr. William M. Ivins : 


The Evil. 


1. The necessity for volun- 
tarily printing and distribut- 
ing the ballot justifies organ- 
ization for this purpose. 


2. It practically vests the 
machine with the monopoly 
of the election machinery ; 


3 And, as a consequence, 
with. the monopoly of nomi- 


nation. 


4. It involves the necessity 
of defraying the expenses of 
both printing and distribution 
by means of assessments on or 


The Remedy. 

1. The printing and distri- 
bution of all ballots at public 
expense does away with the 
necessity of organization for 
this purpose ; 

2, And will deprive the 
political machines of the 
monopoly of an essential part 
of the election machinery. 

3. It will ble any body 
of citizens the number 
prescribed aw to have the 
name of their candidate 
printed on the same _ ballot 
with the names of all other 
candidates for the same office, 
so that before the law and 
before the voters all candi- 
dates and all party organiza- 
tions will stand on a perfectly 
even footing. 

4. This will dispense alto- 
gether with the necessity of 
and excuse for levying politi- 
eal assessments ; 


contributions by candidates, 
office-holders, or party lead- 


ers ; 
5. Which facilitates bribery 5. And leave no legal cover 

and corruption by affording for bribery. 

them convenient covers. 


MUSIC. 


‘THE MASTERSINGERS’’—NOTES AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By Epwarp IRENZuS STEVENSON. 


MONG all the later and mature works of Wag- 
ner, that one which is essentially a music- 
drama in spite of its title of “ A Comic Opera,” and 
which belongs emphatically to the music-drama 
period of Wagnerian genius and its success, is _per- 
haps the greatest favorite. Extremes meet; and, 
to so call them, here Mozart and, Wagner are in the 
same relationship to their public, inasmuch as it 
seems to need only an ordinary appreciation of wha 
is beautiful and natural and spontaneous in their 
art to make the intelligent spirit take great delight 
in such an instance as this. The charming medi- 
veval story Wagner writes in this text-book (not a 
little akin to Hoffmann’s lovely tale, “Master 
Martin,” which, indeed, suggested the work to the 
composer) offers his most winning plot and types 
of character. The verse is his most felicitous. The 
music is his most beautiful. The piece altogether 
is one of those complete art-structures that one 
thinks of as springing complete from the mind 
of an absolute and supreme genius (that word 
often written with so little discrimination in art 
criticism) in his field of activity. One classes 
it as he does the Taj Mahal, the Sistine Madonna, 
the Hermes of Praxiteles, or the best of Shake- 
speare’s plays, in the peculiar individuality of its 
greatness and its appeal to the wsthetic sense. Its 
score, the most elaborate and abundant in original 
effects of Wagner’s writing, is a stream of melodi- 
ousness from the first chords of the prelude to the 
final * Hail, Hans Sachs ;” and, by the by, we may 
justly start when we remember that only the solici- 
tations of a handful of friends induced Wagner to 
leave in the opera the especial beauty of it, the 
quintet in the last act, which he looked on as a step 
too far in the direction of a changed old order of 
things. Thematic system is pursued with just the 
most felicitous results. The leading themes them- 


selves have no superiors in their charm among Wag- 
nerian music-dramas. The work has been especially 
cordially received in New York in preceding sea- 
sons, and its reception last week, with several new 
artists in those characters now familiar, was as grat- 
ifying aspossible. By kind fate we had once more 
Mr. Max Alvary as Walther von Stolzing, in which 
the tenor sings his very best, and looks like the 
picture of a sixteenth-century knight of high de- 
gree and refined nature; and Mr. Adolf Fischer, 
who is one of the most delightful Hans Sachs to be 
found, musically and dramatically. Miss Bettaque, 
the Eva, sang the part last July at Bayreuth, and 
made a particular success there. Her voice, how- 
ever, to us is by no means satisfactory in it, any 
more than in Elsa, for example, and its faulty or 
imperfect training seriously mars her acceptable- 
ness. She is a fair-faced, winning, and graceful 
Eva, and her acting in the scenes with Sachs was 
particularly natural. Mr. Médlinger made a supe- 
rior study of Beckmesser’s thankless part. The 
other artists in the large cast ranged in their work 
from acceptable to admirable. There were many 
recalls, and the Metropolitan showed few empty 
seats when the curtain that had risen on Friday 
night fell on Saturday morning—for the opera, in 
spite of some very clever cutting by Mr. Seidl, did 
not end until twenty minutes past midnight. For 
the sake of record, we subjoin the cast, complete, 
forthe evening: 

Hans Sachs (Cobbler), - Emil Fischer 
Veit Pogner (Goldsmith), - - - Joseph Beck 
Kunz Vogelgesang (Furrier), - Albert Mittelhauser 


Konrad Nachtigal (Buckle-maker), - Jean Doré 
Sixtus Beckmesser (Town-clerk), Ludwig Médlinger 


Alois Grienauer 
Herr Paché 
Herr Goettich 


Fritz Kothner (Baker), 
Balthasar Zorn (Pewterer), —- - 
Ulrich Eisslinger (Grocer), - - 
Augustus Moser (Tailor), - - Herr Cook 
Herman Ortel (Soap-boiler), - Herr Doerfler 
Ifans Schwartz (Stocking-weaver), - Herr Eiserbeck — 
Hans Foltz (Coppersmith), - - - Herr Witt 
Walter v. Stolzing (a young Franconian Knight), 
David (Apprentice to Hans Sachs), - Max Alvary 
Eva (Pogner’s Daughter), - - Katti Bettaqne 
Magdalene (Eva’s Nurse), - - Hedwig Reil 
Night-Watchman,_ - - - Jean Doré 

A well-attended performance of Meyerbeer’s 
‘ The Prophet,” on Wednesday evening, was anit’ er 
ineident of the week, in which Mrs. Moran-Olden’s 
highly dramatic Fides was the chief interest. ‘The 
return to the New York stage of Mrs. Lilli Lebh- 
mann is informally spoken of for next Wednesday 
night in Mozart’s “ Don Juan.” : 

Of concerts last week, the Philharmonic was fa- 
culé princeps in its interest, although only a single 
work on the programme was at all a novel number 
—a characteristic set of variations by Johannes 
brahms, played by the string orchestra of the Soci- 
ety’s band, in expansion from its original form as 
part of a chamber sextet. The composition is 
numbered Opus 18 in the composer’s works, and we - 
do not remember its performance under any pre- 
vious conditions. The * Jupiter” symphony of Mo- 
zart and the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven 
received the technically perfect and clear interpre- 
tation to which Mr. Thomas has accustomed our 
public. The soloist of the concert was Miss Emma 
Juch, who was heard in Schubert’s song. “The 
Young Nun,’ and an air from Mozart’s “ Figaro’s 
Wedding.” 

The various entertainments for the current week 
make an uncommonly numerous showing, and are 
in keeping with the advanced period of the musical 
season. It is somewhat in the way of a curiosity 
that we make out a brief calendar of them, nor is 
even such a list quite complete. On Monday after- 


noon comes a concert of chamber music by the New 


York Trio Club, in Chickering Hall; an analytic 
lecture on the first act of Wagner's “ Dusk of the 
Gods” by Mr. Walter Damrosch, Berkeley Lyceum ; 
and in the evening a concert of the Metropolitan 
Trio Club at Steinway Hall, and ‘ The Mastersing- 
ers” performed at the Metropolitan. Tuesday after- 
noon, Mr. William H.Sherwood's concert in Chick- 
ering Hall; evening, Steinway Hall, second concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Wednesday 
evening, at Chickering Hall, concert of Messrs. 
Hermann and Ferdinand Carri ; evening, Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House, “The Rhinegold.” Thursday 
afternoon, first matinée of Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra; evening, Chickering Hall, Beet- 
hoven String Quartet Club’s concert of chamber 
music. Friday afternoon, the Symphony Society's 
public rehearsal ; in Brooklyn, the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society's public rehearsal; evening, at 
the Metropolitan, “The Prophet.” Saturday, the 
usual Metropolitan matinée, and in the evening the 
Symphony Society and the Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Scribner's New Books. 


Dogmatic Theology. 


By G. T. SHepp, D.D., Roosevelt 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00. 
** One of the few great books of the past or ba ae is 

profound, devout, thorough.’’— 
‘An intellectual achievement of the It 

con. 


VOLUME VI. OF DR. SCHAFF’S GREAT WORK. 
History of 
the Christian Church. 


Tue GERMAN RerorMATION. By 

ScHAFF,D.D. 8vo, illustrated. $4.00. 

‘* Beyond doubt the best narrative in English of the 
period which it covers. a ee Intelligencer. 

‘*We know of no work upon the =< subject 
vii in value this of Dr. Schaff.’’—[Chi- 
cago an 

"The whole spirit of the book is excellent and praise- 
worthy; it shows that history, while it may excite 
controversy can be so written as to avoid giving of- 

hiladelphia Record. 


Gibraltar. 


By Henry M. Fretp, D.D. Ilustrated. 
Small 4to. $2.00. 


** At once a description, b history, and a commen- 
tary. [Providence Journ 

‘A clean-cut and uncommonly attractive picture of 
travel. ”—[Springfield Republican. 

‘*Since Bayard Taylor no other man has written so 
many interesting and instructive books of travel.’’-- 
[The Independent. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY, 


Eternal Atonement. 
By the late D. Hircucock, D. D. 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


book is a storehouse of gems.’’—-[The 
se 


EDITION NOW READY. 


What is the Bible? 
By Grorce T. Lapp, D.D. 12mo. $2.00. 


‘‘Any intelligent reader of the English Bible can 
oven this book from beginning to end.’’—[Old 
Student. 


* * Sent, postpaid, to any address by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748 & '745 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 
WIDE AWAKE 


NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


1. A popular novelty, called THE CRICKET 
FIDDLER. Being a recitation in verse by 
CLARA Dory Batss, with violin accompaniment 
by Julius Eichberg, with frontispiece by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, and comic portraits of the 
orchestra by Bridgman. 

GOOD LUCK. A holiday story. By Heze- 
KIAH BuTTERWORTH. 

JESSIE BENTON Fremont’s GRIZZLY BEAR. 


. Great Serials by J. T. Trowsripce and MArGA- 
RET SIDNEY. 

MINTY MALVINY’SSANTA CLAUS. An 
irresistible New Orleans story. By M. E. M 
Davis, author of ‘'In War Times at La Rose 
Blanche.’’ 


. THE LEGEND OF WILLIAM TELL. 
A superbly illustrated article. 


7. Mrs. CLaFLIn’s ETIQUETTE LETTER. 
8. BRIpGMAN’s amusing COURT CALENDAR. 


9% MEN AND THINGS. Entertainment for all 
the family. 


1. FIRE-BUILDING. In the Cooking Series. 
By Joy WHITE. 

ll. The fascinating story of THE ORLOFF, the 
great Russian diamond. 

12. Pictures, Poems, Jingles, Laughter, and Learning, 
etc. 

Only 20 cents, postage free. $2.40 a year. 
Now IS THE TIME TO Susscrise. Address 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 


Offers the Highest Prices 
for the Best Obtainable Mat- 
ter in all its Departments. 
New Features, Ideas or Sug- 
gestions that will give the 
JournaL Unique Originality, 
are always acceptable, and 
will find a ready market at 
the office of the JourNaL. 
Curtis PuBLISHING Co., 


Pa. 


Dn 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
KNICKERBOCKER NUG- 
GETS. No. 17. LOCKHART’S 
SPANISH BALLADS. Historical 
and Romantic. Reprinted from the Re- 
vised Edition of 1841, with illustrations 
by Roberts, Harvey, and others. 32mo, 


cloth, extra gilt, $1.50. 
.“* Little gems of book-making.”’ 


BUSINESS. A Practical Treatise. 
By James Platt. Reprinted, by arrange- 
ment, from the 75th London Edition. 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE POCKET GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. A Dictionary of 
General Geography. Edited by J. G. 
Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Large 32mo, 
650 pages, with nine lithographic maps, 
uniform with the Pocket Atlas of the 
World. Cloth, extra, 1. 00; full leather, 
$1.50. 

THE POCKET ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. A comprehensive series 
of Maps illustrating Political Geography. 
Prepared by John Bartholomew. 35th 
thousand. 32mo, cloth, extra, $1.00; full 


leather, $1.50. 


** A little wonder. .. . One he most convenient 
little books ever published. Tribune. 


List of spring publications sent on application. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott 


Has done many good things, especially in the 
line of Biblical commentary and interpreta- 
tion; but he has rarely done a better than 
when he assisted that brilliant writer, JAMES 
R. GuamoreE (Edmund Kirke), in preparing 
The Gospel History. It consists of the 
words of the Four Evangelists, harmoniously 
interwoven into a single narrative; this, ac- 
companied on the same page by Notes, origi- 
nal and selected from 300 authors; the whole 
alphabetically, topically, and chronologically 
Indexed. 

It appears in a new, revised edition, 840 pp., red 
edges, $1.50. See what good judges have said of it: 

‘** A life of Christ in the very words of the inspired 
penmen. . . . The more it is used, the more it will 
WARD HER. 

** A compact, well-written, paeructve. and, to the 
8. 8. useful volume. . Vincent, 
of the International S. 8. 

**Must commend itself thoreuxhis to the enlight- 
ened student of the life of Christ. . welcome 
help to a great multitude of New “Testament stu- J 
dente.) — A. C. Kenprick, New Test. Am. Com. 
0, 

the thing for a pastor’s study table.’’—Dr. 
A. H. Braprorpb, Montclair, N. J. 

*,* From Booksellers, or mailed on receipt of $1.50 
ar the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


NO AMERICAN LIBRARY, 


Public or Private, should be with- 
out the Charming 


Louisiana 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 

Mr. THompson is one of the leading prose poets of 
America. No one could tell better than he the story 
of the most romantic of all the States of the American 
Union. ‘** The Story of Louisiana ’”’ is the third vol- 
ume of the notable Story of the States series, and pre- 


sentsin graphic, picturesque, and brilliant narrative Pp 


the leading features in the story of the State that De 
Soto discovered, that Bienville founded, and that 
contains the records of such men as O’ Reilly and Gal- 
vez, Burr and Wilkinson, Claiborne and General 
Jackson. 

One volume, profusely illustrated. $1.50. 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Bryant’s Library of Poetry. 


2,000 CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


The cream of 700 volumes. The largest, complet- 
est, and best. The most complete and 
work of the kind ever issued,” says the ‘* New Yor 
Tribune.’’ Beautifully illustrated. Sells rapidly and 
continually, and canvassers liberally. For 
» HOWAR 
HULB “Publishers, 30 Lafayette 
Place, ing 


IBLE & LAND. Rev. James B. CONVERSE, 

* Contr, , a8 @ whole, ideas.”’ 
Original. Riminentl ‘timely.’ ‘* Will go farito guide 
the public ie 


New Masi tor te New Year ! 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve to 
lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co’s, 
excellent Music Books; all first-class, and these 
among the best. Eor ONE DOLLAR you can 
secure the new 


Popular Song Collection. 37 songs; 
or Popular Piano Collection. 27 Piano pieces; 
or Popular Dance Music Collection. 60 pieces 
or Classical Pianist. 42 classical pieces ; 
or Piano Classics. 44 classical pieces ; 
or Young People’s Classics. 52 easy pieces ; 
or Song Classics. 50 songs for Soprano ; 
or Song Classics for Low Voice. 47 songs; 
or Classic Tenor Songs. 36 songs; 
or Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 33 songs; 
or Choice Vocal Duets. The newest duets; 


or College Songs for Ban im 
or College Songs for Gui 


or Emmanuel. Trowbridge; Oratorio 
or Ruth and Naomi. Damrosch; and 

or Joseph’s Bondage. Chadwick ; Cantatas for 
or Fall of Jerusalem. Parkhurst ; usical 
or Holy City. Gaul; Societies. 


or Emerson’s Part Songs and Glees. 
or Emerson’s Concert Selections. 
or Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 


Any book mailed promptly, tpostpaid, for 
$1.00 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 
ness or oP ouro use, a fine assortment of Leather 
our own Cards, Wed- 


tations, etc., engraved in the prevailing 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL 


Holiday and Wedding Presents 
That Are Sure to Please 


High-class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, are_ veritable 
works of art, and are of per- 
manent value. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 20 East 16th St., 
Union Square, New York, are 
‘glad to announce that amon 
their_newly published Etchings 
are FIVE which have won prizes 
at the Paris Salon of this year. 
Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to ¢ 
$80. Frederick Keppel & Co.’s 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, 


containing 24 illustrations of 


the etchings, will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. 


The Best 


Send 
The 


our address on a Postal Card to 
ress Company, Limited, Phila., 
enna., and get a Sample Copy Free. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


Ff. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. : 
Guaranteed | 
not to way, 2 West | | 
crock. 14th St., and 
The wearing 218 Wes 
125th Street, | 
quality un- New Vouk | 
surpassed. 107 State 'St., 
icago, 
Send f est St., | 
price-list. TRADE-MARK, Boston. 


RE-ARRANGEMENTj ~ 


of Pulpit and of the Church. Color eis] 
oration, furniture, carved wood paneling, 
Address for designs and estimates, © 


| 


‘Twenty gy of New York. 


SANKEY & STEBBINS’ 


New Song Book 
TEE 


ALE CHORUS. 


Composed and Arranged by 
IRA D. SANKEY AND GEO. C. STEBBINS 


Bound in Boards, ‘$30 per 100 — 
One copy by mail on receipt of pric 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


+, May epen on 
ond to infortn others. 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


The English and Preparatory Departments * 
and the Freshman class of the College in this 
institution are now organized and under the 
care of most efficient teachers. The — 
term will commence January 2, in a new 
building, beautifully and healthfully 5 
Students have room and table board at $4 a 
week. Families, with children in school, may 
be aecommodated. For particulars address 
Pomona College, Pomona, California. 


COLEMAN 


Newark, N. J. 


More positions for 
ae than any other. Life scholarship, $50. 
rite for circulars. 
MAN, Pres't. 


COLLECE, 


HANNUMWS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, n. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Four Books Learned in one Reading, 
A Year’s Work Done in Ten Days. 


A thorough system of memory training. 
. y unlike artificial Systems. 
aking without notes. 
ind wandering cured. 
or by correspondence. 
ee ts to correspondence 
classes. 


Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind Diseases, 
Daniel Greens leaf Thompson, the great Psy- 
M. Buckley, D.D., Editor of the 

ian Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scien- 
Gibson, Judah P. Benja- 
min, an 
From the Chaplain Colle and Houghton 


Wm. A. Ham- 


yriac Oxford 
on. Oxon., Sept. 
Dear Sir :—Jn April, 185, ‘suddenly rece 
a m an nation examination would be held in a 
ni 


I had ta" ten (10) days in which to pre- 
ht ‘the Exam. should recommend a year’s 
preparation in the a of any one so utterly unpre- 
pared as I was; but or ge System had so strengthened © 
my natural memory hat I was able to remember and 
ve the gist of any book after — once. I 
herefore read Lightfoot, Proctor, Harold, Browne, 
— heim, &c., &c., a and was successful t in every 
a nine papers The present Bishop of Edin- 
cone knows the facts. yours, 
[Rev.] Ja Mipp.ietTon MACDONALD, [M.A 

To Prof. AL YISETTE, 23 7 Fifth Av., N. 
spondence. Send for prospectus. 


pare 


AMB, 59 Carmine St., New York, - | 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York 


NEW AND APPROVED SAFES ADDED. 


OFFICES NEWLY FURNISHED. 


140, 142, AND 146 BROADWAY, 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
| GEORGE H. _ VOSE, Secretary. 


Are you Going to Repair ? 
Then Use NORTHROP’S 


| 


and you will not need to repair again. 
Artistic, Durable. 


H. S. NORTHROP, cor. Center & Franklin. Sts., 
Send for Circular. New York City, 


| | 
| 
} 
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RUSTIC DENSENESS. 


The extent to which the ordinary serv- 
ices of the church are understood by the 
poor is not easy to determine without 
special inquiry, says a clergyman writing 
in the “Cornhill Magazine,” and yet 
sometimes the clergy come upon alarming 
proofs that things are not quite so clear 
as they suppose them to be. It is not so 
iy since a Yorkshire incumbent, dwell- 

ing in a valley where the people are su 
posed to be particularly long-headed, to d 
me of a mournful experience which befell 
him when visiting a sick parishioner. The 
Yorkshireman was ill, very ill, but dog- 
gedly opposed to spending a penny upon 
the doctor. He had found, he thought, 
a more excellent way, and was accord- 
ingly conducting, with very alarming re- 
sult, some experiments upon his constitu- 
tion. Excessive devotion to a cheap but 
far from innocuous quack medicine was 
fast bringing him to a state in which 
medical aid and the infallible pill would 
be alike superfluous. 

“* My dear Mrs. ” said the vicar to 
his obstinate parishioner’ s wife, “your 
husband is really killing himself with 
those pills. It’ s a case of suicide—a 
downright sin.’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the tearful partner, 
“I know it, and many’s the time I've 
prayed against it in the church service.’ 

“In the church service?” said the 
vicar, a little doubtfully : “you mean 
when we pray for the sick ?” 

“ Uh, no, sir,” was the reply ; I mean 
where we always say in the litany—isn’t 
it ?—‘ From all false doctoring, good 
Lord deliver us.’ 

Here, surely, is a fact that, in determin- 
ing the degree in which the church serv- 
ices are understood by the poor, must 
be worth a bushel of theory. 

Mistakes of this kind are not pe 
trated in Yorkshire alone. The London 
poor have erredyand do still err, with 

ually strange results. During a sojourn 
* oad three years in East London | had, 
for example, excellent opportunities of 
observing the way in which the marriage 
service is understood by the unlearned. 
Our parish was not lacking in intelligence 
of a fin d. Its pickpockets were notorious 
for their skill, its dog-stealers for their 
taste and discernment, its burglars for 
their adroitness and success. Our +# 
fighters were men of renown in the 
our interest in horse-racing was all the 
more pronounced because many of its 
devotees had never seen any nobler speci- 
men of the horse than the humble steed 
of the cabman and the coster. We were 
not. unintelligent. Any strange parson 
who went into the common lodging-houses 
and discoursed as he would toan unlearne 
and incurious peasantry found out his 
mistake at once. But the lan of 
the Prayer-Book was above us. Rais 
allowance must, of course, be made for 
the difficulty of understanding the written 
language after talking all one’s days in a 

barely recognizable as owning any 
inship with the English of the Prayer- 
Book. Nervousness, too, may account for 
much, but the residuum is still important. 
Take the case of Timothy Duggan. Too 
much stress must not be laid upon it, since 
the simple man can hardly be expected to 
know the rubrics ; but I submit that his 
blunder is general evidence upon the in- 
difference or the ignorance which marks 
the attitude of the poor toward the Prayer- 
Book. 

Timothy Duggan was a stevedore, per- 
haps six feet two inches in height, and pro- 

rtionately broad. He appeared as a 
Edidagvenn ; the bride was a charming 
young person of tender years. All went 
well until the moment came for Timothy 
and his bride to give their troth to each 
other in the prescribed manner. 

“Say after me,” said I to Timothy, 
«“¢T, Timothy—’ ” 

There was no response. 

“Say after me,” repeated the parson, 
Timothy—’” 

_ Timothy was still silent, a puzzled look 

ing over his broad face. 
ont Say after me,” said I for the third 
time, with, perhaps, a shade of annoy- 
ance. 

“ After you, sir,” responded Timothy, 
with the politest possible duck of his bul- 
let head. 

But this indifference of the rubrics is 


so great that, upon the injunction, “ Place | TF 
the ring on the third finger,” I have more 
than once seen the bridegroom clap it 


d | housewife. 


ve the third finger of his own hand with 
a It the complacency in the world. Once 
detected a bridegroom endeavoring to 
force the ring on to the bride’s thumb ; 
but there was just a suspicion that he had 
been making merry before coming to 
church that morning. The same excuse 
eould not be offered fora bridegroom from 
whom I could get no word of response, 
not even a sulky “I will.” The situation 
was becoming most embarrassing, when 
the solitary bridesmaid—his sister—casu- 
ally observed, “°E’s a little ’ard of ’ear- 
ing, sir.’ The man was stone deaf ; yet 
they had not thought it necessary to tell 
the parson. If the bridegroom under- 
st not a word of the service, what did 
it matter ? 

But the marriage service, from first to 
last, is full of pitfalls for the unlearned 
man. In some cases it becomes painfully 
clear that the contracting parties recog- 
nize but few of the words they are bidden 
to say, and merely imitate the sound with 
such accuracy as their imperfect knowl- 
edge will permit. The words “to have 
and to hold” ought to be simple enough, 
but, as a matter of fact, they are the sub- 
jects of some astounding blunders. I 
remember one bridegroom who had 
brought a very charming youn § bride to 
church, and perhaps regarded her a 
thing of beauty to be in his home a joy 
forever, rendering “ to have and to hold ” 

as “to have and behold.” Another, who 
joeuibliy had some cause to dread the fate 
of Mr. Caudle, struck out an entirely new 
version, and faithfully promised “to have 
and be told.” ‘To love and to cherish ” 
is another frightful stumbling-block. “ To 
love and be cherries ” was the nearest to 
the original of many variations popular 
among the males of that parish. The 
brides were happy with the familiar ren- 
_| dering “to love cherries and to bay.” 
“‘ God’s holy ordinance ” tripped up many. 
Holy orders ” was convenient, and per- 
haps conveyed the most meaning. “ Plight 
thee my troth” and “ give thee my troth” 
were, I imagine, words of foreign sound, 
and I well remember one young person, 
who was wedding a most villainous-look- 
ing fellow, changing her statement into 
“thereto I give thee my throat.” There 
was, perhaps, an unconscious prophecy 
wrapped up in that promise. 


—A committee of Berlin ladies re- 
cently presented the Empress Victoria 
Augusta with a white silk apron on which 
the names of the Empress’s five young 
sons were worked. The Empress, in 
acknowledging the gift, said that she was 
honored by the present, for an apron was 
always the symbol of the true German 
And then, putting the apron 
on, she said very simply : “ My husband 
desires me always to wear an apron ; he 
says it looks more homely.” 
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LETTERS TO CLERKS. 


From AN Ex-OFFICE Boy. 


Dear Boys: mo. 

This is a letter of advice to you, from the chap who 
really decides your destinies when you answer an adver- 
tisement. 

Many of you doubtless suppose—at least that is what 
many letters indicate—that the millionaire president of 
a corporation, or at least the general manager of the 
concern, reads the hundreds of replies to the company’s 
advertisement for an employee. t me disabuse your 
minds at once of this idea. 

Ist. They haven’t the time. 2d. They haven’t the 
patience. 3d. A confidential clerk who knows their 
wants can do the work of reading and sorting as well 
as they. Thus it is that I, only a clerk, such as you 
will be if elected, am the one who picks you out, or 
rather who picks the half-lozen or so from whom you 
are finally selected. 

Now, as the julz> who with your letter 
shall be marked “ worthy of an interview or consigned 
to the waste-basket, let me tell you, in your interest and 
in mine, how I arrive at my decisions. The simplest 
way will be to let you draw your own inferences from a 
few “ Don’ts” and “ Do’s.” | 

1st. Don’t send out a circular letter, written by the 
bushel to nobody in particular, and subsequently dated 
and addressed. 

Read each advertisement carefully, and try to feel 
what the requirements of the advertiser are, and then 
put forth your best facts to prove that you can fill these 
requirements. 

2d. Don’t say how well bred and well educated you 
are. Show this in your letter, by the moderation of 
your statements, the conciseness of your facts, correct 
spelling and punctuation, neat and legible penmanship, 
careful folding, sealing, and addressing. Some enve- 
lopes are never even opened. They tell enough them- 
selves. 

3d. Don’t speak of your fine personal address. It is 
not modest, and in any case cannot be proven by letter. 
Write such a letter as will obtain for you an interview, 
and your manners can then be made manifest. 

4th. Don’t have any reservations about saying what 
salary you have been receiving, and what you expect to 
get. This will save yuur time, and that of the adver- 
tiser, if your views are incompatible with his. 

5th. Always state your age, whether married or sin- 
gle, character of previous employment, and length of 
time engaged in it. The longer you have been with 
any one house, the more valuable you will appear to a 
new one. | 

6th. Don’t inclose postage stamps for reply. Unless 
your letter is such as deserves a reply, the expense is 
useless. “*™ 
If the ad ‘ertisement calls_for_‘answer by, letter, 


write, as requested, instead of calling. It is often im- 
possible for a busy man to receive personally all appli- 
cants, and perhaps the advertiser wishes specially to 
see what kind of a letter you can write. An unobstru- 
sive call later may do no harm. 

8th. Always give references, and state what relations 
they bear to you. | 


9th. Don’t be afraid of your coufidence being abused — 


if you give the name of vour present employer. If you 
do not wish him consulted until after an interview, 


your request to that effect will be conscientiously | 


regarded 999 times out of 1,000. Better be frank and 
open, and risk the odd chance. _ 

10th. Always give your full name and address. 
Letters signed with initials, or giving only P. O. Box 
address, are rarely eonsidered. 

The advertiser begins negotiations incognito, to 
avoid being swamped by the flood of applications, but 
the applicant has no such reason for secrecy. 

11th. Don’t use the stationery of your present em- 
ployer to apply for a situation with another. 
look well. 

12th. Don’t say you are leaving your present place 
to better your position. It is a laudable ambition to 
wish to grow, but don’t look for a new post until you 
have more than filled your present one. 
have done that, your present employer may find a 
better place for you than any you can find ina concern 
where you are not known. 

13th. Don’t waste your time, and the advertiser’s, by 
applying for a position which you are manifestly 
unable to fill. Anoffice boy cannot expect to get a job 
as business manager of a large corporation, and a young 
man of twenty-five, no matter how smart he may be, 
will not be chosen as a bank president. mn. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES, 
OF LUCK. 


“The chapter of accidents,” it has been well and 
forcibly said, “is the Bible of the fool.” This is one of 
those sayings which are apt only to seem smart and 
striking, but are really deeper than they look. If the 
world and all its affairs proceed according to purpose 
and moral law, then it is clear that causation and not 
accident obtains in the smallest thing as well as in the 
greatest, only we are purblind, and do not perceive it, 
any more than the senses, prisoned in this “ muddy vest- 
ure of decay,” can perceive the celestial music of the 
spheres—which, indeed, is, after all, anotherand more 
poetical name for causation. Dean Swift says, “The 
power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable, for 
the happy impute all their success to prudence or 
merit.” 

‘Shallow men,” says Emerson, “believe in luck, 
believe in circumstances: it was somebody’s name, or 
he happened to be there at the time, or it was so then, 
and another day it would have been otherwise. ‘Strong 
men believe in cause and effect.” : 

And again : | 

‘‘ All successful men have agreed in one thing—they 
were causationists. They believed that things went not 
by Inuck but by law; that there was not a weak or a 
cracked link in the chain that joins the first and last of 
things.” 

Of all men the poet should be inclined to recognize 
some kind of propitious influence as controlling the des- 
tiny of individuals, and yet the greatest and most suc- 
cessful poets have practically taught that they believed 
in no such thing. And in this respect, if in no other, 
poetry has advanced from what the Positivists wonld 
eall the metaphvsical to the real or positive stage. No 
poet nowadays dreams of addressing himself for help 
to that abstract and perfect personage, the Muse, who 
figured so prominently in poetry from the days of 
Homer down to a comparatively recent period. The 
poets have learned self-help. They not only believe. 
but act on the belief, that the inspiration is within, and 
that only energy and sincerity to self can develop their 
genius. So, therefore, Goethe declares that industry is 
nine-tenths of genius, and adds to it this axiom as the 
result of his own experience : “It never occurs to fools 
that merit and good fortune are closely united.” Not- 
withstanding all that has been said of “ lucky hits,” the 
best kind of success in every man’s life is not that which 
comes by accident. So says Mr. Smiles, and this is but 
a generalization from the wide circle of biography. To 
see an advantage with clear eye, to mark it out unwa- 
veringly, and 'to follow it up resolutely, is not luck.— 
[Way to Fortune. 


DOING AND BEING. 


Think not alone to do right and fulfill 

Life’s due perfection bv the simple worth 

Of lawful actions call’d bv justice forth. 

And thus condone a world confused with ill! 

Rut fix the hich condition of thv will 

To be right. that its good’s snontaneous birth _ 

May spread like flowers springing from the earth 

On which the natural dews of heaven distill! | 

For these require no honors, take no care 

For gratitude from men—but more are bless’d 

In the sweet ignorance that they are fair: 

And through their proper functions live and rest. 

Breathing their fragrance on the joyous air. 

Content with praise of bettering what is best. 
—l[William Davies: 


Itdoesn’t 


When vou | 


5 General 30 Cts, line 


couraging. 


Jan. 17, 1889. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England this week re- 
duced its discount rate from five to four 
per cent., while the open rate for money 
in the London money market is at least 
reduced to one per cent. below the rate 
of the Bank, say to three per cent., and 
the Bank’s reserve has reached again 
about thirty-nine per cent. in place of the 
temporary reduction to twenty-nine per 
cent. of a week ago. The change, so 
marked, was accounted for, in anticipation, 
in our last week’s columns, and we need 
add scarcely a word of explanation now. 
Our rate for money is again down to two 
and a half to three per cent., with funds a 
positive drug on the market. The reasons 
for this change from the opening of the 
year we also stated, in anticipation of the 
result which has now happened, two weeks 
ago. Money from the interior and money 
from the United States Treasury, together 
with the funds paid out in interest and 
dividends to private hands, has returned 
to the regular bank depositories in such 
sums that the whole complexion of the 
money market has changed. This marked 
change was more prompt in coming than 
most thought possible, but it is accounted 
for in the fact that our actual legal cir- 
culating medium, and, therefore, basis for 
bank credit, has so expanded during the 
past year (say something over $30,000,- 
000), while general prices for securities 
and most products have so decreased that 


we find we have, for the time, a plethora 


of bank funds all over the country. If 
speculative inflation had taken place in 
prices during the year, this plethora 
would not have existed, but would have 
been absorbed in a greater demand for 
loans ; but with practically no inflation 
in prices, on the contrary with a large 
shrinkage in most of our railway shares, 
which has reduced demand for funds, and 
with the volume of loans relatively re- 
duced, while the Government is continu- 
ally coining new funds in the shape of 
silver coinage, and straining every re- 
source to put these new funds into circu- 
lation in the shape of silver certificates. 


With these agencies at work, the only} 
cause that can make money more active | 


is shipment of gold, and there is no im- 
mediate present prospect of such a move. 


We may, therefore, reasonably look for a | 


very easy money market, for this time, 
for months to come. 

The notable meeting of bankers and 
railway presidents which took place this 
past week accomplished a most impor- 
tant result. They organized for two 
purposes : first, to help enforce the Inter- 
State Commerce Act ; second, to consti- 
tute themselves a committee for carrying 
out an agreement which shall have for its 
object an effectual suppression of rate- 
cutting among the roads in the North- 
west and in the Southwest. This agree- 
ment has been made and signed by most 
of the West and South trunk roads ; it 
embraces pledges to observe rates which 
shall be made by the executive commit- 
tee of this organization, and it makes 
each president responsible for any cutting 


on his particular road. There are money 


penalties, but the chief penalty will be, in 
ease of an alleged cutting : first, an inves- 
tigation by this committee, and, if found 
guilty, not only the money penalty, but 
an organization of the shareholders to 
take the administration of the particular 
road out of the hands of the guilty presi- 
dent. But the parties in this organiza- 
tion are also bound to report such secret 
cutting to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commissioners, whose duty it is to prose- 
cute for such violation. On the whole, 
the agreement seems to be an adequate 
one, and with adequate means back of it 
for enforcement. 

The effect of this new and very impor- 
tant step is not yet fully realized in the 


market, but it has imparted a firmness of | 


feeling which bids fair to result in very 
materially advancing the quotations of 
railway stocks, as it is very likely to tell 
soon in the returns of railway earnings. 
Until these earnings become facts, how- 
ever, we may not look for great advances 
in shares ; if, however, it does result in 
large gains in railway incomes, it will be 


‘difficult to foreshadow the full benefit to 


speculative interests. We should be 
very likely to witness a wide improve- 

Inent, if not a veritable boom. 
The first week in January, in the mat- 
ter of earnings, so far as reported, is en- 
Most of the roads so far re- 


ported, for the week, indicate gains, and 
some of them large gains—amounting to 
8.10 per cent. on 27 roads. The volume 
of traffic, it is anticipated, is going to be, 
as it has been, very large, and with re- 
stored rates the results must be favor- 
able. The report of exports of merchan- 
dise for this port for this week is the 
largest made for five years or more, and 
is over $8,200,000. The cotton and corn 
movement is large, while wheat is begin- 
ning to move on the basis of a further 
in prices. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase.........--- ,118,200 
al tenders, increase . ... . 2,401,200 
Deposits, increase.........: 1,213,400 


Reserve, increase............ 7,216,050 
This gives the banks about $15,750,000 
surplus reserve. The stock market is 
getting more active at the very close, 
and promises renewed activity for the 
week to come. WALL STREET. 


—A correspondent writes: “ gs 
of the article in Nos. 20 and 21 of The 
Christian Union on Wells Cathedral, I 
can tell you of rather an amusing anec- 
dote. I (with some friends) was being 
shown over the cathedral by a verger, 
when he called attention to the ‘ inverted 
arches,’ alluding to them thus: ‘Them’s 
the converted arches, mum; some likes 
"em and some don’t.’ ” 


—A novel letter has just been sent by 
an inhabitant of Bath, England, to a 
friend at Trowbridge. It was written in 
shorthand on the back of a _ postage 
stamp, the address being in ordinary 
writing. The missive was dropped into 
the letter box at the General Post Office, 
and was duly delivered at its destination. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. | 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 
Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume ; 
Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to tnvestor. 
Address. 
B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


ission to The Christian Union or 


” ~~ ” New York City, or Lockwood 


the Inde 


National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


Joun«F Burt«&=Co. 
BANKERS, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 
ECEIVE deposits and transact a general 
banking business. 
Real Estate investments for non-residents 
on joint account a specialty. 
Farms and City Loans. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCE—Wm. A. Ervin , See’y Hart- 
ford Co. Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Hartford‘ 
Conn.; W. Tillson, Cashier Kearney Na- 


tional Bank, Kearney, Neb. 


On investments from $10.00 up, 
money invested in Railroad Cars, 
which are unquestioned security, bet- 
ter than Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, or 


INTEREST fs nor excems of acral 


8 Yh JANUARY AND JULY FIRST. 


amount for sale. 
Address W. Y. 


paid for cars, and only a limited 
PAYABLE 


COE, Sec’y, 
175 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
“MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, 8600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and G@UARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


ntures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
su of ConnecTicuT Bank CoMMISSIONERS. 
he amount of bonds — this Company can issue 
w 


or guarantee is 
nsurance Companies, orporations, 
and Trustees 


ot 
have invested largely in these securities. 


ey | N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Mers., St. Paul., Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

54 Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
R. Jonnson, New York 

With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Br Street. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortga Bonds, 7 to 8 r cent. 
Negotiated by B 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,47c 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,47¢ 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


16,854 Mortgages negotiated, aggreg: ting $11,768 §1 
6,942 in force, - - 6,358 


9 9 1 2 paid, = 
Interest paid aggregating - - - 
Total paid to investors 


the SAFEST business, ° 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 


Fuil information furnished by 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICHINSON, 319 Broadway 


1% FARM MORTGAGES 


RANTEED; | Chas. R. King, 

_ Providence, R. I. 
Marion Grimes, ; 
1,151 Fulton St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. 8. Cross, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
m. Bostwick,Cashier 


may be bought of 


Rev. S. McKean, D.D., 
h, N. Y. 


not. 


NSAS. INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan, 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. Y¥. Agency, HAYES & CU., 
o. 1 Broadway. 


a YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
est rate of interest consist- 


K ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


urity. Ask for information of 
E. Siumo Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssy, 
150 NASBAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Capital, $500,000; Surplus, $170,000. 
Allows interest on deposits. The longer the time the 
higher the rate. Also, interest on ances of active 
accounts of merchants and others, subject to check 

as in any bank; lends money on prom n 
without indorser, and accepts New York Cityor Brook- 
lyn a @ guaranteed 


Pp 
cts as ecutor e, an under 

wills, for the fixed statuto c es; also, as 

rar, Trustee, transfer and cial agent for Sta’ 
and other corporation 

with coupes nds in New 
where, lect 


TRUSTEES: 

John D. Vermeule, 
John V u Voor 

W. W. van Voorh 
Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
James Roosevelt, 


pons, an 


Garrett A. Van 
Warner Van No 
H 


John R. Planten, fugeene Van Wyck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
rt B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 

Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 

W. D. Van Vleck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SIC « Becretarv. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, 130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital $400 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ sxportence without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning tor several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 

om! Pres’t of Nat’] Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. : 
E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Hon. M. L. Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 
I ‘ i Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India : 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
tou, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest Coupons collected. 


REFERENCES: 


First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn., an 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit &Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
77% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 


experience. No investor ever lost.a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues, Savings Certificates for sums of $5 
and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full mformation apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


71 State St., Albany, N. Y. 40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
102 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress St’, Boston 


You may not want to send 
your money west to lend; but 
why not know how lending is 
done here with all the safe- 
guards that can be thrown 
around business,  safe- 
guards that reach around the 
world ? 


Send for pamphlet. » 


Tue Kansas City InvestmenT CoMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


A SOLID C) PER CENT 


r annum _ first mortgages on productive 
EasT AND West. Correspondence Solici- 


Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


rents, cou- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a dividends 
Loans, decrease.......... ..$6,018,900 
| 
upwards. Prompt Payment of and 
2 Interest Coupons made and remitted_to lender 
‘a without — BEST LOCATION IN THE 
a UNION. Fifteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe Congregation- 
4 alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
- before you invest elsewhere. 
5,410.€° | 
- 3,345.46 
8,756,15 
- We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer 
.* We do not claim to do the ed but 
i eld, Mass. udson, N. Y. 
Re John M. Freeman, | John A. Stover, 
Be Portland, Maine. Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
q Agents for the Guarantee Loan & Trust Com- 
aes pany of Kansas City, Missouri, or of the Com- 
ee red direct from its home office, 604 Wyandotte 
: treet, Kansas City, Mo. Please favor us by 
writing whether you desire to invest now or 
| 
ent 
H. 
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CREEPING RAILS. 


It is said that everything in nature 
moves, except district messenger boys! 
Stones roll, mountains crawl (the width 
of a hair once a century), whilst vast 
glaviers of solid ice have polished off whole 
continents of earth. In his address to 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. T. C. Keefer says : 

“There is an interesting example of 
rail-creeping on a highly elastic road-bed 
on the division between Winnipeg and 
Fort William, where the line crosses a 
‘muskeg’—the Indian term for bog— 
causing it to yield about six inches to 
every passing train. With a heavy con- 
solidation engine, hauling thirty-five cars, 
this track crept twenty-six inches in the 
direction in which the train was moving. 
The rails creep for about three-quarters 
of a mile east and about half a mile west 
of a small bridge at the foot of a grade 
in both directions. They creep with every 
train, and in warm weather will often 
run twelve inches under an ordinary 
train. Track bolts break almost daily, 
and repairs are to the extent of a box of 
bolts per month. 

“Cinder ballast keeps the track in 
line and surface fairly wel‘, but does not 
in the least prevent the creeping of the 
rails. Lining and surfacing are neces- 
sary at least once a week. On account 
of the flanges on the angle-plate, spikes 
must be left out of a tie on each side of 
these plates, otherwise the creeping rail 
would carry the ties with them and 
throw the track out of gauge. Three 
trains running in the same direction are 
often sufficient to open all joints on one 
side and close them on the other side of 
the bridge between. 

“The whole muskeg, when a train is 
passing, shows a series of short waves 
five or six inches deep, rising and falling 
with the passing load, and the rails can 
be seen moving with the passing train. 
The general superintendent of the west- 
ern division, Mr. Whyte, to whom [ am 
indebted. for the above, proposes to use 
12-foot ties, 40-inch angle bars, and cut 
a slot in alternate sides of the rail at 
every tie, as a means of holding the rails 
in position.” 


BURLINGTON ROUTE DAILY EX- 
CURSIO 


NS 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST, COLORADO, 
WYOMING, AND UTAH. 


Railroad ticket agents of the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States will sell, on ~~ date, 
_ viathe Burlington Route from Chicago, Peoria, 
or St. Louis, round-trip tickets at low rates to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, or Victoria; 
also to Denver, Cheyenne, Colorado Springs 
or Pueblo. Fora special folder giving full 
articulars of these excursions, call on your 
ocal ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Ag’t,C. B. & Q.R.R., 
Chicago, 


A RARE NOVELTY IN ROSES. 


A pink rose, striped with white, which is 
perfectly hardy, enduring Northern winters 
without protection of any kind. The flowers 
are large and fragrant, the color soft, satin 
pink, distinctly striped, and dashed wit 
white and carmine. It is a very profuse 
bloomer, and is destined to become a most 
popular rose. 
ames Vick, the Rochester, N. Y., Florist 
and Seedsman, offers this new rose free. 
Why or how, we do not understand; but it 
can be learned by writing him. The house is 
an old and reliable one, and has an enviable 
reputation. 


THE FINEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD! 


Via Union and Central Pacifie roads. Sixty- 
four hours from Council Bluffs or Omaha to 

Francisco. A Pullman Vestibuled train ; 
steam heat, electric light, bath-rooms, barber 
shop, library and dining car~a palace hotel 
on wheels is THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL 
every Wednesday. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1889 


advertised in another column, is considerably en- 
larged and improved over any previous issue of this 
popular seed catalogue. It contains one hundred and 
sixty-eight pages, hundreds of illustrations engraved 
from nature, and beautiful colored plates of new veg- 
etables and new flowers, the whole making a compre- 
hensive guide to the garden and farm. It is bound in 
a handsome lithographed cover. Full of valuable in- 
formation concerning different varieties of seeds for 
the farm, vegetable and flower garden, bulbs and 
plants. A special department, not found in other cat- 
al es. are the illustrated descriptions of thorough- 
bred live stock, Scotch collie dogs, and fancy poultry. 
A special feature of this large and complete cata- 
logue are the striking novelties in vegetable, farm, 
and flower seeds, most of which have been raised by 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., on their Fordhook Farm, 
and have beeu nc we tested to prove their value 
before being introduced. The great care given to the 
testing of all seeds a this house has resulted in the 
largest retail mail seed business in this countrv ; they 
fill over three thousand mail orders a day in the sea- 
son, and their seeds have an enviable reputation 
thr oughout the world. Every progressive farmer 
and gardener should certainly have Burpee’s Farm 
Annual for 1889. 


A Bolted Door | SHOULD USE 


May keep out tramps and burglars, bu: coll mulsion 


not Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup. The best protection against 

rGod O11 w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


these unwelcome intruders is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. With a bottle of this 

| I tsused and erdorsed by Physi-~ 
cians because it is the best. 


far-famed preparation at hand, Throat 
and Lung Troubles may be checked and 
serious Disease averted. 
Thomas G. Edwards, M. D., Blanco, 
It is Palatable as Milk. 
It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 
It is far superior to all other so-called 


Texas, certifies: ‘‘ Of the many prepa- 
rations before the public for the cure of 
colds, coughs, bronchitis, and kindred 
Giseases, there are none, within t:. ° 
range of my experience and observation, 
so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral ”’ 


John Meyer, Florence, W. Va., says: 


2 have used all your medicines, and Emulsions. 

eep them constant nm ouse. . 

think Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
life some years ago.”’ rate or change, 


D. M. Bryant, M. D., Chicopee Falls 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
has proved remarkably good in croup, 
ordinary colds, and whooping coug 
and is invaluable as a family medicine.’ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
old by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles. $5. 


It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
ft is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


GOOD NEWS 
ADIE 


inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 


3 THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


Madam Porter’s 
ComPANy 


COUCH BALSAM| 


PLEASANT, Gold Band Moss Rose 


RELIABLE, or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


— 


bankers’ & Merchants’ Alince 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the Assessment Insur- 
ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-up value after 
three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


soct. WANTS  s0cte. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


SEVERAL YOUNG LADIES can be cared for 
in an American family’s Christian home in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. Address or call on D. B. Ivison, 
753 Broadway. 


DO YOU WANT a good Caligraph type-writer 
which has been in use a short time? Iam willing 
to sell it at a reasonable figure. J. N. B., Chris- 
tian Union Office. 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
a and State of. Now 


‘ JOSIAH O. LOW, 
EDMU 


OFFICE OF THE 


* 


q ATLANTIC 


Muiual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24, 1888. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


m Po not marked off 1s 

Total Marine Premiums........... vies daa $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 

1887, to 3lat December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 
Losses d during the same 

Returns of Pre- ; 

miums and ex- 

846 38 


United 


tate 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks 
secured by Stocks and 1'559° 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 
at B ills eeeree eeeee 47 
Cash in Bank................. "218,192 40 
cose $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstand 

i representa: “te on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
nex 


of Feb: 
The ou ding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed mae pend to the holders thereof, or their 
representatives, on an 


legal ter Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 

thereon will cease. e certificates to pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
fasued on and after Tuesday, the Firet of May next.” 
i esday, the 0 nex 

By order of the Board, sina 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, 

CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIK ’ 
EORGE BLISS 


3. D. JONES. _ 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
A. A. RAVEN 


GRAY. 
WILLIAM kK. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
C. A. 

JOHN D. HE 4 
WILLIAMH. WEBB’ LAWRENCE FORNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN would like a 
situation, in a city, as companion, or companion 
and nurse, to elderly or middle-aged lady or semi- 
invalid. References. Address P.O. Box 96, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


WE OFFER a pleasant home in New York City to 
middle-aged Christian lady of refinement and 
agreeable temperament. No menial services, but 
companionship required. Address W. A. M., 
Christian Union Office. 


A YOUNG LADY having health, education, and 
ability wishes a position in some family going to 
California or Florida. Boston, New York, and 
Washington references. Box 10, Clifton Station, 


HOME 


nsurance 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY, 1889. 


family with whom she may board. It is situated 


half a mile from railroad station in a town thirty 
miles from Boston. For full particulars address 
Box 123, Westboro’, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET—Two nine-room cot- 
tages, new, with all the modern improvements, 
hard-wood finish, situated opposite the finest resi- 
dences and grounds in the town; public water. 
Address C., Box 824, Red Bank, N. J. 


Estate, ... 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE- Valuable fruit value), - + 


farm, 100 acres; first-class residence, good out- 
buildings, healthy location. This year’s fruit 
should pay $4,000. Also 1,520 acres of first-class 
white oak timber lands, near depot. Rare chance 
for lumberman or capitalist. No incumbrances. 
Price, $50,000. Address Kitchen & McLeod, 
Glendale Fruit Farm, Judsonia, Ark. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, .... 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


United States Stocks (market value), 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market 


State and City Bonds (market value), _. 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, .. . 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1889, 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents, 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


$359,83326 


701,300 00 
2,818,850 00 


2,379,130 00 


411,869 89 
239,400 00 
79,098 83 
626,500 15 


1,345,675 14 
Total, . . . $8,961,657 27 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE are desirous of 
contributing to the maintenance and education, 
with view of possibly adopting as their own child, 
an affectionate and bright orphan girl five or six 
years of age. Must be of healthy and respectable 
American parentage. Address, with full particu- 
lars and photograph, Box A, Christian Union 
Office. 


Reserve Premium Fund, . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 
Reserve for Sinking Fund, . . 


Claims, and Taxes, 


$3,000,000 00 
3,767,507 00 
669,483 88 
22,203 78 
1,502,462 61 


$8,961,657 27 


A COUNTRY HOME for sale amongst the hills 
of Northern New Jersey, suitable for an all-year- 
round residence. Nine-room house, fitted up 
with all improvements. Necessary outbuildings. 
Fruit in variety and abundance. Location pleas. 
ant and beautiful. Forty-five minutes’ ride from 
New York. For full particulars address K. V., 
Christian Union Office. : 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW 
THOMAS B. GREENE, See's. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Asst Sec’s. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE 4. SNOW, Ir., Vice-Pres’ts. 


| on the 31st of December, 1887. 
© 
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GENIUSES AND ECCENTRICS. 

Genius of this sort, then, is not neces- 
sarily at all great; it is only unique, and 
in virtue of its uniqueness for the most 
part interesting. Not that all eccentric- 
ity and originality partake of the nature 
of genius either. They must have com- 
bined with them some considerable ele- 
ment of distinct cleverness, or they result 
merely in an eccentric or an original, not 
in a genius properly so called. We have 
all known many eccentrics whose eccen- 
tricity was far indeed from being either 
amusing oreurious. It succeeded merely 
in making itself supremely annoying or 


absurd. But the gulf that separates the | 6 


mere original from the true genius is 
often as narrow asthe gulf that intervenes 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
Everybody has met odd people, who 
lived by themselves in odd rooms, who 
said and did odd things, and whose veriest 
commonplaces had always about them 
some lingering flavor of misplaced wit 
and half-mad imagination. Such queer 

ople, with their dash of insanity, have 
not infrequently a dash of genius as well, 
only in their case the divine spark has 
either never been supplied with sufficient 
fuel, or never blown up by the breath of 
appreciation into even a struggling and 
tentative blaze. Yet who shall say what 
tiny extra twist in a special direction turns 
any one of these undiscovered cranky souls 
into a Dickens, a Heine, a Rabelais, or a 
Cervantes? The little additional twist 
makes to us, the percipients, all the differ- 
ence; but in the brain and mind of the man 
himself, how infinitesimally small must be 
the peculiarity of fiber or energy that ulti- 
mately determines it !—[Popular Science 
Monthly. 


COUNTING THE MOTES IN THE 
SUNBEAM. 


Counting the dancing motes in a bar of 
sunlight sounds like one of those hopeless, 
never-ending tasks with which malignant 
fairies delight to break the spirit of little 
heroines in the German folk stories. 


Something more than this, however, has 


been achieved by modern science, which 


is now able to count the particles floating 


in any given portion of the atmosphere, 
and determine what proportion of these 
are dangerous germs and what are mere 
dust. Dr. Frankland’s curious experi- 
ments have shown us how to count the 
micro-organisms, and now John Aitken, 
of Falkirk, by a totally different method, 
has been enabled to take stock of the more 
harmless but hardly less interesting dust- 
motes. Thirty thousand such particles 
have been detected by him in the thou- 
sandth of a cubic inch of the air of a room. 
In the outside atmosphere in dry weather 
the same measurement of air yielded 
2,119, whereas after a heavy rainfall the 
number was only 521. That this power 


of prying into atmospheric secrets will} mai 


eventually yield very important results 
must be obvious to all. Among the most 


curious discoveries already made is the 


direct relation between dust-particles and 
fogs, mist, and rain. 


LONGEVITY. 


Here are some interesting facts about 
the people who compose the population of 
the world : 

There are 3,064 languages in the world, 
and its inhabitants profess more than 
1,000 religions. 

The number of men is about equal to 
the number of women. The average of 
life is about thirty-three years. One- 
quarter die previous to the age of seven- 
teen. To every 1,000 persons only one 
reaches 100 years of life. To every 100 
only six reach the age of sixty-five, and 
not more than one in 500 lives to eighty 
years of age. 

There are on the earth 1,000,000,000 
inhabitants ; of these 33,033,033 die every 
year, 91,824 every day, 3,730 every hour, 
and 60 every minute, or 1 every second. 

The married are longer lived than the 
single, and, above all, those who observe a 
sober and industrious conduct. Tall men 
live longer than short ones. Women have 
more chances of life in their favor pre- 
vious to fifty years of age than men have, 
but fewer afterward. 

The number of marriages is in the pro- 
portion of 75 to every 1,000 individuals, 
Marriages are more frequent after equi- 
hoxes—that is, during the months of June 
and December. 


Those born in spring are generally of a 
more robust constitution than others. 
Births are more frequent by night than 
by day, also deaths. 

The number of men capable of bearing 
arms is calculated’ at one-fourth of the 
population.—[ Argosy. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO POPE. 


‘* Then know thyself, presume not God to scan : 

The proper ob of mankind is man.” — 

Place the deft touch upon the pulsing wrist, 

Or at the breast unto its throbbings list. 

Note thou the crimson tide in ebb and flow, 

Now quick in heat and now in languor slow. 

See vigor move with its impatient stride, 

r being faint, as swells or sinks its tide. 

Consider, then, the air we breathe is rife 

With ill or ailment of throbbing life, 

With food or poison charged, to turn the blood 

A bounteous flow or an infectious flood. 

But bland and mollient to the sharp distress 

Is nature’s breath in magnetized excess. 

All clog and obstacle to purge 

Wi blessings come—with w esses 
emerge. 

Sweet, transient guest, the lungs one moment 


old, 
To bring a glow, depart with choking cold. 
To urge new vigor, thrill with rare content, 
Gracious, restoring, curing ailment. 
Revive the weak with animation warm, 
Treatment by inhalation acts a charm. 
Witness the following: 
Fort WortH, Texas, Nov. 2, 1885. 
‘*T regard your treatment by inhalation as 
a wonderful dise overy of science.”’ 
Rev. A. A. JOHNSON, 
Pres. Wesleyan College. 
SyracuskE, N. Y., June 13, 1888. 
‘* Compound Oxygen did so much for me.”’ 
. C, Jostyn. 
Urtica, Miss., July 18, 1888. 
‘*T most cordially recommend your Home 
Treatment.”’ Mrs. Tuos. H. Lewis. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., June 30, 1888. 
‘* Compound Oxygen has benefited me.”’ 
No. 33 Main St. Wo. H. Provuprirt. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages, regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, 
free of charge. to any one addressing Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila., 
re or 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents, 20 to 30 per 
cent. less than first cost. 


HOW 


r own ele- 


OLD GOLD. 


the readers of The Christian Union will get out 
ress we sen em return 

mail a certified ton full value thereof. 


JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivableuse, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants, 
HEELER REFLECTOR OO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass, Chicago, Il. 


25 and 27 No. 13th St.,Philadelphia, Pa 
No. 1 Suit, 


Terry, $62. 
Plush, $68 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Send for Frice and Catalogue. Address 


ceSHANE & CO., 
Mention this pupcr. - Baltimore, Md 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TRO 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chnoreches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


PAXINE. 


PAXINE, the most successful remedy ever produced for 


Dyspepsia, Malaria, Nervous Disorders, and Liver Complaints. 


Certain in its effects, gratifying in results, agreeable to the taste. 


Paxine is made from the most potent drugs known to the science of medicine in 
curing the above complaints, combined upon scientific principles, producing a thor- 


oughly scientific remedy. 


Indorsed and recommended by eminent physicians. 


EGBERT 


526 Sth Ave., New York, writes: 


“GENTLEMEN—I have carefully examined the formula of Paxine, and 
think it admirably adapted for the relief of the troubles for which it is 


The drugs are so skillfully combined as not only to extract all 


their remedial qualities, but also to produce a very elegant pharmaceutical 


preparation. 


\p—EGBERT GUERNSEY, M.D.” 


druggists, or delivered by express, CHARGES PAID BY US, to any point in the United States, 


Sold 
upon receipt of price, $1.00. 


THE DENNIS MANUFACTURING CO. (Limited), Proprietors, 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED; SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Those ‘answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 


New Subscriptions, 
$5.00. 


New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


NEW CLUB RATES 


5 
New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


LAWSON VALENTINE, Paesipent. 


1 Renewal, 
A. New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


NEW YORK, 


| 
| 
} 


| 
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| 
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| 
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q gant ush cases. We have Tiffany Tea Se” = 
4 Sets, Salad Sets, Pitchers, Fruit Stands, and oF ae y{? For those 
500 small cases, ranging from_ #5. to #20 (5: pests of 
thatcost double. Diamonds, Watches, and 
Jewelry equally low. Send for Price-List. childhood, 
| 
| | | SMALL 
Mass. 


